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Labour’s Chance of Winning an Election 


Exactiy ten years ago, some of Mr. Attlee’s 
Most influential advisers were telling him 
that an early appeal to the country would be 
‘disastrous; and when the results were 
announced, the Labour Party was as unpre- 
pared for its victory as Sir Winston was for 
his defeat. What Transport House omitted 
to notice was that the country makes up its 
“mind about the Government it wants with 
Very little regard for the mood and predic- 
ions of either Westminster or Fleet Street. 
What the politicians and the editors propose 
is one thing: what the electorate decides is 
isually something quite different. It is by 
30 means impossible that, having taken a 
z00d look at that impeccable Tory quadrum- 
yirate—Sir Anthony Eden, Mr. Butler, Mr. 
Macmillan and Lord Salisbury—the man in 
the street will feel that their shade of blue is 
foo true for him, and will plump again for 
Mr. Attlee as the leader he can tust. We 
iope that, if this happens, the Labour Party 
ye better prepared for its responsibilities 
when it faced the future in 1945. 
hat strikes the detached observer at pre- 
nt is the indifference of the average elector 
he propaganda of the two party machines. 
gh the election is the only topic of 
tion among professional politicians, 
far failed to raise a ripple of excite- 
1ong those they represent. The 
gers had hoped that the local 


government election campaign would lead 
into the national campaign and give a strong 
indication that the nation is grateful to Mr. 
Butler for prosperity at home and to Sir 
Anthony Eden for peace abroad. By good 
fortune these local elections gave the Tories 
a chance for a resounding success. Labour was 
defending no fewer than 409 County Council 
seats which it won in the 1952 landslide. 
On that occasion the Tory vote slumped to a 
record low, and it was not unnatural there- 
fore for Conservative Headquarters to expect 
a swing of the pendulum this Spring. 

That swing has not taken place. Although 
the Tories regained 159 of the 406 seats they 
lost, they could not claim any improvement 
on their abysmal vote in 1952. The gains 
were all made owing to a sag and, in some 
instances, a collapse of the Labour vote. 
Whereas three years ago there was Tory 
apathy and Labour enthusiasm, this year the 
apathy afflicts both sides. Of course, the 
newspaper strike, by damping down political 
controversy, had something to do with this 
mass abstention from the polls. At the 
best of times, local elections are small beer, 
which needs a bush to get itself consumed. 
But Sir Anthony, as well as Mr. Attlee, must 
recognise that the present mood of the voter 
is one of indifference. We suspect that 
overtime in the factory and television in the 
home are more potent causes of this indif- 


ference than the newspaper stoppage, and the 
party managers would be unwise to assume 
that it will vanish when the dispute ends. 

In these circumstances, the party will win 
which succeeds in striking a spark on damp 
tinder. The 1945 election was won and lost 
long before the campaign started. The 1955 
election will be decided by and during the 
campaign. It will not be a matter of Sir 
Anthony’s winning Labour votes or Mr, 
Attlee’s converting Tories to Socialism: the 
party will win which persuades the higher 
proportion of its supporters to go to the polls. 
In brief, it is party organisation which will 
probably decide the issue. 

Since party organisation, however, means 
nothing except the enthusiastic voluntary 
activity of tens of thousands of unpaid party 
workers, one important conclusion follows : 
Mr. Attlee should address his appeal in the 
first place to the militant Socialists in the 
constituencies and trade union branches, and 
give them a message which restores their 
flagging spirits. Without their enthusiasm 
and hard work, the non-political Labour 
voter will remain by his television set on poll- 
ing day in the General Election as he did in 
the local elections this month. But if the 
Party workers are inspired by a Socialist 
election programme, they could repeat, on a 
smaller scale, the reversal of the pre-election 
prophecies which was achieved in 1945, 


f 
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Os Wednesday evening the Court of Inquiry 
into the newspaper strike published its findings. 
They were categorically against the A. E.U. and 
E.T.U. “We think it most regrettable that 


these unions did not [agree to accept arbitration] ; 


before taking strike action. . . . In the light of the 
existing wage pattern in the newspaper printing 
and publishing industry . . . the present claim 
for an additional 58s. 6d. a sweek i is unrealistic.” 
The report concludes with the blunt statement 
that the men should return to work “without 
prejudice, on the basis of the employers’ present 
offer ”—i.e., before the April 15 notices to the 
other men run out. 

Whether this recommendation will be accepted 
by the maintenance engineers and electricians 
remains to be seen. Though the Court finds 
that their wages do not “show to [their] dis- 
advantage” in relation to average earnings in 
engineering, it criticises the present negotiating 
machinery, and adds that “no method of nego- 
tiating general increases of wages in the industry 
is likely to be regarded as satisfactory by the 
maintenance men unless it provides for their 
being represented at all stages.” This is the core 
of the discontent which underlies the stoppage. 
The Court recommends the establishment of a 
central negotiating body of all the 14 unions 
recognised by the N.P.A. Prompt acceptance of 
this proposal by all the other parties might in- 
fluence the A.E.U.-E.T.U. attitude; but they are 
asked to wait patiently for “jam tomorrow.” 

The pressure on the A.E.U. and E.T.U. to 
accept the terms will be increased by the fact 
that, after Friday, most other newspaper workers 
will be without wages. On the employers’ side, 
the mounting losses are so great that there are 
rumours that some papers are ready for separate 
settlements. 


International 


Moscow Radio, on April 9, broadcast a state- 
ment that the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 
has submitted for the consideration of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet a proposal that 
the 1942 Anglo-Soviet and the 1944 Franco-Soviet 
Treaties should be annulled. The explanation 
given for this step was that the Paris Agreements, 
now ratified both in London and Paris, “ envisage 
the re-militarisation of Western Germany and its 
integration in military alignments directed against 
the Soviet Union.” Since Moscow could hardly 
expect this diplomatic move to produce any 
reaction from either the British or French 
Governments, the purpose of the announcement 
may have been to alarm the German public by 
the suggestion that the projected German divi- 
sions would be flung into war for the West. 

On the same day Mr. Molotov made a verbal 
démarche about Austria to the U.S. and British 
Ambassadors and the French Chargé d’Affaires. 
Arguing that the protracted efforts to conclude an 
Austrian State Treaty had been frustrated by the 
attitude of the West, and that at the Berlin Con- 
ference of February, 1954, the U.S.S.R. had pro- 
posed that the withdrawal of Occupation forces 
from Austria should be reconsidered in 1955, Mr. 
Molotov went on to say that “at present there are 
possibilities to contribute towards the speeding 
up of a settlement of the Austrian question.” 
These. “possibilities” lie obviously. in the 
(“ Daniel and the Lions ”) visit which the Austrian 
Chancellor is now paying to Moscow, where he 


The News in Revi 


arrived on Monday. The Russians’ purpose will 
be to secure from Herr Raab a promise that, if 


Occupation troops are withdrawn, Austria will 


in no circumstances consider a renewed Anschluss 
with Germany, will not enter into any military 
alliances with the West, or permit the establish- 
ment of foreign air bases on her territory. The 
calculation is presumably that an undertaking by 
Austria on these lines might have some effect on 
German opinion: indeed, rumours have been cir- 
culating in London, this week, that the Russians 
may follow up this present move with an invita- 
tion to Dr. Adenauer to visit Moscow. Herr 
Raab, in a statement on his arrival, implied that 
he wentid not sign any pact with the U.S.S.R. 
before consultation with the Western Powers. 


On April 18, representatives of twenty-nine Asian 
and African nations meet at Bandung, in Indo- 
nesia, for a conference whose agenda is being 
planned, this week-end, by the Premiers of India, 
China, Burma and Egypt. The meeting has 
several distinctive features. It is not a regional 
conference (Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Israel, and the two Korean States are all 
excluded); nor is it a conference of States with 
identical religious or political tenets: Moslem and 
Buddhist, Communist and non-Communist 
countries are included. Essentially, this will be 
the first great meeting of non-White people, called 
to study their problems in relation to the rest of 
the world. Common interests are to: remove the 
remnants of old-fashioned colonialism, to pro- 
mote economic development in backward areas, 
and to avoid world war. India, it is believed, 
may suggest the formation of an Asian-African 
Economic Council. Moot question is whether 
conflicts between Communist and anti-Commu- 
nist ideologies will frustrate positive, detailed 
agreement on specific programmes. 


Mr. Hartoyama is facing heavy criticism in 
Tokyo over the rejection by the State Department 
of his proposal that Mr. Shigemitsu, the Japanese 
Foreign Minister, should visit Washington. This 
week U.S. officials have been busily, but ineffec- 
tually, explaining that no offence was meant, that 
more preparation was needed for such a visit. 
Japanese popular opinion remains shocked and 
resentful. The U.S. may be right in claiming 
that the Japanese proposal was merely a gambit in 
domestic politics and constituted a diplomatic 
gaffe, but in the eyes of most Japanese (even those 
who blame Hatoyama for the crudity of his 


-maneeuvre), the U.S. rebuff is difficult to forgive. 


At Home 


Tue last political event before Easter was the 
announcement from No. 10 of the eagerly awaited 
Government changes with which Sir Anthony 
Eden introduced his Administration. Harold 
Macmillan to the Foreign Office in place of Eden 
himself; Selwyn Lloyd, Eden’s special protegé, to 
replace Macmillan. at the Defence Ministry; 
Reginald Maudling, Mr. Butler’s most capable 
Economic Secretary, to fill Selwyn Lloyd’s place 
at the Ministry of Supply; and a job found for 
Dr. Hill, whose appointment at the Food Ministry 
had disappeared with the Ministry itself, as Post- 
master-General in place of Earl De La Warr. The 
latter, together with 70 year-old Lord Swinton 
(succeeded at the Commonwealth Relations Office 
by the Scottish, Earl of Home) passes into 
oblivion. In addition, half a dozen consequential 
and completely unimportant junior Ministerial 


; pe a cee ni 
chabges iat was all— 
shuffle that was possible. Sir ‘Ant y Eden | 
placed himself in command of what is virt 
Sir Winston Churchill’s old crew. And that looks 
very much like an early election, with a com- 
pletely new Administration’ of Sir Anthony’s 
choosing only when it is safely over. © 


"Tue evidence laid before the newspaper Court 
of Inquiry last week fell under two heads. First, 
the merits of the money claim by the A.E.U. and 4 
E.T.U. Briefly, their case was that the basic 
weekly wage was now about 76 per cent. higher 
than in 1939, as compared with a cost of living 
increase of 133 per cent. The employers’ offer 
would make the basic increase 85 per cent.; their 
demand was for 125 per cent.—a demand ‘baled 
on ‘the profitability of the industry, and the addi- 
tional skill and responsibility now involved in th 
work. To this the reply of the N.P.A. was t 
since 1939, basic working hours had been redu 
by 10 per cent., and, though admittedly ave 
wages in the engineering and electrical indust 
had ‘risen by over 120 per cent., the dema 
made by the A.E.U. and E.T.U. would put t 
members’ pay out of step with those of ot 
trades in the production of newspapers. 

The second point related to the indust 
method of wage negotiation. The union spok 
mén complained that the N.P.A., after discussi 
with the Printing and Kindred Trades Fede 
tion, decided- on a “ global sum” which could 
added to the wage bill. The engineers and el 
tricians, who were left out of these discussions) 
demanded the right to negotiate directly with t 
N.P.A:, who had so far taken the line that what 
was good enough for the others must be good 
enough for them. The N.P.A.’s argument wa 
that, having to deal with 13 trade unions and 2 
separate wage agreements, they could” find n 
other practical means of negotiation. 


W rt the issue of German rearmament now di 
posed of, the Easter conferences broadened th i 
focus. The Co-operative Party at Scarboroug! 
endorsed the plan for a Ministry of Consumers’ 
Welfare and, after condemning U.S. policy in e 
Far East, went on to carry against the platform a 


diate “ police action” in Malaya and to grant se 
government to Cyprus. The U.S.D.A.W. con 
ference at Blackpool carried a motion making the 
rate for the job a condition in future wage ne; 

tiations for shop assistants, and urged immedi 
high-level talks with Russia preceded by a jo 
declaration by the Powers renouncing force a 
means of changing frontiers or governments. 
a vote of 110, 000 to 55,000, with many abst 
tions, U.S.D.A.W. decided not to oppose British | 
manufacture of the H-bomb. The Clerica 
Workers’ conference repudiated its executive’; 
demand for disciplinary action against M 

Bevan. The Journalists, at Margate, decided t 
press their wage claim, and urged members 
abstain from writing anything encouraging ra 
tensions or inciting nations to nuclear warfare 


Tas Saeudy Board pipecoied by the Tra 
Commission recommends that one-third of 
canals (mileage 771) should be closed. § 
other canals (mileage 336) should be devel 
ie nineteen (mileage 994) temaponaeliy) re 


bee offer by the Port Employers i 
dockers’ wages by 2s. per day (Sper ent 
workers) with effect from *, 

on. a a 6 by the T. & G. 
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ESS c 
FORE the recess, the Postmaster-General told 
e Lords that it was hoped to start, early in 1956, 
‘System whereby telephone subscribers within 
20 miles of central London could dial WEA and 
‘obtain a weather forecast, corrected four times 
}daily. Bis dat errores qui cito dat? 


Me 


Overseas 


In Bonn, two questions will absorb the attention 
of Parliament after Easter—the promised inquiry 
into the dismissal of Colonel von Bonin, and the 
interpretation of the Franco-German agreement 
about the Saar. As the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian has explained, the key point 
‘in the Saar issue, which the S.P.D. intends to 
press, is the ownership of the Rochlingwerke steel 
‘Plant. In 1945 the Réchling family was dispos- 
sessed, on the ground that its two senior members 
‘were war criminals; and since then the plant has 
‘been administered by a French trustee board. 
The Anglo-French agreement provided that 
sequestration of the works should be, according 
to the German text, “removed,” or according to 
the French, text, “liquidated.” French offers to 
“liquidate ” the affair by cash compensation have 
been rejected by the Rochling family; and Bonn 
is likely to press insistently for the return of a 
plant which accounts for 35 per cent. of the whole 
aar production of steel. 

’ The threatened strike of Ruhr coalminers has 
been averted by the mediation of the Federal 
Minister of Economics. An average wage increase 
9.4 per cent. has been agreed, against 12 per 
ent. originally demanded by the miners and 6 
per cent. offered by the employers. 


/ ASHINGTON news is that Mr. Dulles has sum- 
marily dismissed Edward J. Corsi from his post 
48 special assistant on immigration matters. Three 
months ago, in appointing Mr. Corsi, Secretary 
Dulles described him as “the best qualified man 
mn the United States to help solve the difficult 
droblems created by the Refugee Relief Act of 
1953.” Mr. Corsi was disliked by the author of 
yhis “ Exclusion” Act, Representative Walter, and 
xy Mr. Scott McLeod, the State Department 
‘ficial and avowed supporter of Senator Mc- 
varthy, who has been administering U.S. immi- 
tation policy effectively to restrict entry. Fewer 


hough it permits an intake of 209,000 in three 
ears. Mr. Corsi, who had returned from a tour 


dmissions and to by-pass Mr. McLeod. This led 
epresentative Walter, prompted by Mr. McLeod, 
») attack Mr. Corsi for membership of a “front” 
itganisation in the Thirties. Mr. Dulles abjectly 
arrendered. 
In a related field, Mr. Dulles has made an 
Mpointment acceptable to the McCarthy wing 
i his party. On the retirement of Miss Ruth 
hipley, who had run the Passport Division with 
iron and discriminating hand for twenty-seven 
ars, Mr. Dulles nominated her choice as suc- 
Mssor. Miss Frances Knight, who now decides 
Ni the issue and withdrawal of passports, has been 
nember of McCarthy’s “loyal American under- 
und,” first in the Voice of America and, 
erly, as a special assistant to Mr. Scott 
od. 
Benson, U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, was 
ed on Tuesday as considering an export 
for cotton. High support prices and 
Wg Overseas markets have led the U.S. 
snt to increase stocks from 2.3m. bales 


N, 


. 


fe ae ee 


minimum datal rate in 1951 to 10.5m. this year. At the same time, 


han 15,000 visas have been issued under the Act, - 


f Europe, had devised a scheme to speed up_ 


the domestic consumption of cotton is falling in 
face of competition from synthetics and the acre- 
age for production has fallen from 21.4m. last 
year to 18.2m. in the current year. 

On the tenth anniversary of President Roose- 
velt’s death, success was claimed for the vaccine 
against poliomyelitis, developed by Dr. Jonas 
Salk, of the University of Pittsburgh. The report 
on a test using a control group of two million 
children showed that vaccination conferred a high 
level of immunity (80-90 per cent. is claimed). 
The Salk vaccine will now be released for general 
use in the U.S., where polio reaches epidemic 
level. British medical opinion, always reserved 
about U.S. claims for “wonder drugs,” gave a 
cautious welcome to the Salk Report; the 
American tests were “ encouraging,” and clinical 
tests in this country were being arranged. 


Frencu vinegrowers in the départements of 
Hérault and Gard, in revolt against the low price 
of common wine (the market for which is flooded 
by exports from Algeria), have been blocking 
main roads; and the mayors of Hérault have all 
tendered their resignation—the implied threat 
being that this will disrupt the forthcoming 
council elections. The object of the protest is to 
compel the Government to buy surplus wine, at 
increased prices, for the production of industrial 
alcohol. But here, too, the French market is 
glutted. The solution of the problem is to turn 
land over from vines to cereals; but, despite pro- 
ferred State aid for this purpose, little progress 
has been made with the efforts to change land 
use in the South of France. 

General Koenig, Defence Minister, has 
appointed a Commission, headed by General 
Catroux, to investigate responsibilities for Dien 
Bien Phu “on all levels of command.” It remains 
to be seen whether this phrase excludes “ politi- 
cal” responsibility. 

M. Faure, reversing what was understood to be 
the policy of France, has announced that French 
thermo-nuclear developments will be confined to 
peaceful, industrial purposes. France will not 
manufacture either H-bombs or A-bombs. 


Tue Kenya Government announced last week a 
development plan for the Colony based on the 
expenditure of about £24m. in the next 34 years. 
Relative expenditures within this total: local 
government, health and housing—£4,378,734; 
agriculture—£4,188,098; “expenditure on capital 
installations necessary for the preservation of law 
and order ” (largely police barracks and prisons)— 
just over £4m. Observes the Kenya Government 
itself of this last figure “. . . nothing less than 
tragic. But such are the realities of the contem- 
porary situation.” Meanwhile the 3-year plan 
(“a shorter period is necessary in the present 
emergency for planning development”) replaces a 
previous 10-year plan which had become “un- 
realistic as it neared completion.” More signifi- 
cant, however, was the Government warning that 
all accumulated funds for development had been 
exhausted and that contributions from the revenue 
could not be expected in future: Kenya’s require- 
ments of capital funds, after the current develop- 
ment plan, would be around £27.5m., but the 
availability of adequate loan funds was at present 
very doubtful. 


Sourn Africa’s Parliament was told on April 5 
by Mr. Louw, Minister for External Affairs, that 
the Cabinet had decided that the Union should 
withdraw from Unesco. This step, threatened 
but not taken in 1953, reflects the Government's 
anger at Unesco’s “ interference” in South 
Africa’s racial problems. 
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Italian Socialist Congress 


Our Rome Correspondent writes from Turin: 
The 21st Congress of the Italian Socialist Party 
(P.S.I.) may prove to be of historic importance if 
the parties of the present coalition react signific- 
antly to the trend which the Congress has shown. 
The main feature of the Congress was the recog- 
nition by the P.S.I. that, in view of the over- 
whelming need to save the world from the 
H-bomb, certain extremist positions may have to 
be modified. That is the reason for Nenni’s 
desire that the Christian Democrats should work 
for an “opening to the Left.” His condition for 
a working alliance with the Christian Democrats 
was that the Government should cease its anti- 
Communist crusade. On those terms he was pre- 
pared to collaborate on a programme of land 
reform, more State participation in industry, 
Italy’s exploitation of her own petrol, and limita- 
tions of monopolies: 

This policy is regarded dubiously by the more 
rigid members of the Communist Party, who see 
in it an attempt by “bourgeois” Socialists to 
weaken the bond between the P.S.I. and the CP. 
Such doubts, indeed, were expressed in some 
of the speeches at the Congress—e.g., by Russo, 
the Sicilian Deputy. Nenni, however, declared— 
to sustained applause—that “the policy of unity 
with the Communists is for Italian Socialists a 
definite and acquired thing.” Morandi, Vice- 
Secretary of the Party, said, in his speech, that 
whereas Western Social Democrats generally had 
lost themselves in a mass of contradiction, chicf 
of which was anti-Communism, the P.S.I. had 
struggled to preserve its individuality. He, too, 
was in favour of “talking” to the Catholics. 

There is, of course, no question of any agree- 
ment between Nenni and Scelba; the question is 
whether Fanfani, the Secretary of the Christian 
Democrat Party, will see any virtue in collaborat- 
ing with the P.S.I. on social reform. 


Nairobi 


More White Immigrants 


Our Kenya Correspondent writes: Fundament- 
ally important changes are taking place in the per- 
petual immigration campaign of Kenya’s Euro- 
pean community. In the first place, the accent is 
being completely shifted from “British” io 
“ White” immigration. No longer is it considered 
practical, as hitherto, to insist on immigrants of 
“pure British descent.” “We want White faces 
here,” declares a European spokesman, “and we 
can soon tell them what we want.” It is partici 
larly hoped that “more and more people would 
come from the Dominion of South Africa.” | 
Secondly, accent is also shifting as regards the 
type of White immigrant sought. Formerly the 
net was cast for the capitalist, the industrialist or 
the agriculturist; now “ working-class Europeans 
of any nationality” are the target. Says Mr. 
Humphrey Slade, a Member of Legislative Coun- 
cil, “We have looked too much to the European 
immigrant as a boss, and not enough to his value 
in the lower levels of employment.” Whites of 
this class, however, are to be carefully “screened ” 
to make sure that, politically, they are of “the 
right type.” 

Co-operation in this campaign is expected from 
the Government, notably in the form of exemp- 
tions from several provisions and conditions of the 
immigration law. It is particularly hoped that, in 
the case of the European immigrant, the law: wi!! 
no longer insist that an employment in the Colony 
should have already been sccured at the time of 
applying for entry. 
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he a nation-wide broadcast on Monday even- 
ing, Mr. Adlai Stevenson bluntly told the 


President what millions of Americans are think- . 


ing about the Administration’s “ policy of 
extravagant words” in the Far East. “It has,” 
he said, “ alarmed our friends a good deal more 
than it has deterred the aggressors,” and: he 
insisted that to defend Quemoy and Matsu in 
the face of world opinion would irreparably 
weaken “our grand alliance of free nations.” 
Mr. Stevenson has said what the Democrats in 
Congress should have said—and perhaps would 
have said if they had not been gagged by their 
uncritical endorsement of the President’s emer- 
gency message on Formosa last January. One 
or two of them, indeed, have spoken out. On 
March 30, Senator Kefauver told the Senate 
that there are forces in the Administration 
.. . 80 powerful and apparently so eager for 
a war with China that they are becoming ‘almost 
‘impossible to resist. That the United States 
should be plunged into a war over Quemoy and 
Matsu ought to be unthinkable. Yet there are 
those in the present Administration who are 
plotting and planning to bring such a wat 
about, whatever the risks. .. . 


Now Mr. Stevenson’s biting criticism has at 
last put the issue of the islands squarely enough 
to drive Mr. Dulles ‘to defensive bluster. 

The President and Mr. Dulles have un- 
doubtedly been as much impressed by the 
domestic reaction against Admiral Carney’s 
indiscretion as by the open refusal of London 
and Ottawa to endorse the defence of the 
coastal islands. Mr. Dulles, indeed, used ‘his 
press conferences last week and this to stress 
that there was no U.S. pledge to fight for 
Quemoy and Matsu. This remarkable change 
of emphasis was clearly intended to leave the 
door open for the President should he decide to 
let the Nationalists and Communists fight it 
out without American intervention. 

The President, however, has been 
manceuvred into a position of real difficulty. 
He has refused to give way completely to the 
war lobby, which wants a flat declaration that 
any Communist assault on the islands would 
provoke atomic retaliation against China 
proper. Yet he has gone so far that to leave 
the Nationalists without U.S. support, or ,to 
urge Chiang Kai-shek to evacuate the islands, 
would permit the Republican extremists to 
attack him for appeasement. Better for him if 
he had not made his January message so 
deliberately and dangerously ambiguous. The 
preventive war faction knows how to consoli- 
date each concession it extorts. 

There seems to be a curious belief in Wash- 
ington that Peking will help rescue President 
Eisenhower from his dilemma. If only the 
Chinese Communists would agree to leave For- 
mosa alone in return for the coastal islands, then 
—the argument runs—the 
could give them up without serious protest from 
anyone except Chiang and the group | 
America that ceaselessly backs his cause. * But 
the Chinese are not interested in a deal of this 


kind. They have, in fact, explicitly refused to- 


consider it. How, they ask, can they agree to 
accept islands that everyone except a few U.S. 


— Adlai Stevenson’: 


Administration _ 
~ Schools, 


politicians recognises are Chinese: territory, and 
give up what they consider to be their equally 
legitimate claim to Formosa? The question is 
unanswerable. There would be no dispute to 
be settled, no danger to world peace if the U.S. 
were not allied to the losing side in a civil war, 
and seeking, at the risk of world war, to impose 
its own terms of peace. 

Mr. Dulles and Admiral Radford have done 
their best to disguise this unpalatable truth by 
rhetoric about the “free world.” Some of their 
phrases sound enough like war-mongering to be 
most useful propaganda for the Chinese. The 
Administration has therefore decided to seek 
another way out of the difficulties created by its 
threats. It is now actively lobbying Britain, 
France and the Commonwealth for a joint 
guarantee to defend Formosa—in return for the 
abandonment of. the exposed positions in 
Quemoy and Matsu. Having failed to strike a 
bargain with Peking over these islands, Washing- 
ton is now using them as counters in a diplo- 
matic game with its allies. The point of such 
a guarantee is not to provide military security 
for Formosa; it is to give cover to the collapse 
of the Eisenhower policy towards the coastal 
islands, and to secure what Mr. Dulles failed to 
secure at Manila and Bangkok—the permanent 
commitment of Britain and the Seato Powers 
to the preservation of Chiang’s regime. 

This new American approach has been accom- 
panied by much talk about “the two Chinas.” 
Britain, it is suggested in hese te might 


Schoolboys or 


Six months ago a lad serving in an Army Boys’ 
Unit at Plymouth was set upon, one Sunday 
morning, by a dozen of his comrades and 
systematically ill-treated for about forty minutes. 
The lad, in agony of body and mind, killed him- 
self: several of his assailants are now in prison: 
a court of inquiry decides that there has not been 
such neglect of duty by the staff of the unit as 
would justify disciplinary action, but two of the 
staff now find themselves elsewhere, engaged on 
other duties: the nation is assured that this is, 
after all, an isolated incident. This pattern— 
tragedy, scandal, and an unhappy recognition by 
authority that the punishing of individual scape- 
goats will be useless and unjust—has occurred 
before in many settings, private and public, civil 
and military. At this point, however, the pattern 
was varied by the wise decision to appoint a 
committee of inquiry into the administration of 
Army Boys’ Units as a whole. The need for this 
has now been emphasised by a grim sentence in 
the committee’s report (Cmd. 9433) which 
implies that although the fatal result which 


occurred at Plymouth is exceptional, bullying 
and serious misconduct are not. 
The report surveys the lives of several 


thousand boys, some in Army Apprentice 
others in Regimental Boys’ Units. 
Unfortunately, the committee do not always 
make clear’ which of their criticisms apply to 
which of these two types of institution, though 
they are agreed that the Schools are better fitted 
for their job and less open to reproach—a con- 
clusion which will be accepted by anyone with 


experience of the problem. The Schools train 


‘volved. 


an 

is En any reason to think hak ahi: “80 
would be accepted by Peking? — Would | 
munist China, indeed, even accept a - 
ment for Formosa which substituted a U.N. ot 
neutral trusteeship for Chiang’ s regime? - nd 
were Britain to accept this foolish—if tempti z 
—policy of “two Chinas,” it would inevitably 
result in a drastic reversal of Britain’s attitude 
towards Communist China and our association 
with the defence of Formosa. The proposed 
resolution for the U.N. Assembly, "oppsing 
the use of force” in the Formosa Straits, is i 

oblique method of seeking the same end. 
There can be no negotiated settlement so long 
as the U.S. seeks legal and diplomatic excuses 
for maintaining strategic control over an island 
that belongs to China. There may be ways iq 
which the Americans can ease their withdra 
and ensure that the eventual transfer to € 
takes place with decency and under guara 
But all such devices, whether they take the 
of trusteeship or plebiscite, must start fror 
proposition that eventually Washington 
wind up its intervention in the Formosa St 
The Chinese must choose whether they 
time and the pressure of Washington’s all 
accomplish this, or whether they precipita 
crisis which would give the preventive 
advocates their chance. No one, howeve! 
expect them to announce their policy and 
time-table simply to rescue American politicias n 
from an embarrassing situation. 


Boy Soldiers ? 


boys for skilled work in R.E.M.E., Signals and) 
Ordnance; consequently, they require from ef 
trants a reasonable degree of ability, and th 
technical training gives purpose and cohesion 1 
the life of the school: standards are maintaineé 
because the Schools are inspected by the J 
Ministry of Education. Common sense suggests 
that these advantages should be extended to th 
Units, and it is already proposed to arrange ft 
inspection and to exclude boys of sever 
limited intelligence. Yet the Units, aiming 2 
producing Infantry N.C.O.s and less skilled 
will still lack the technical training which i 
mainstay of the Schools: in its place, they m 
seek after a good standard of general educatior 


= 


They must cease to suppose that cating ( trair ni 
ing with (as the report puts it) “unnecessa | 
repetition and too much detail ” can give a schoc 
purpose or self-respect. ; 
Care and thought are the more “necessal 
because of the number of “problem boys” 
Under this general heading we me 
distinguish four types (1) Those who, after 
finding of guilt in a Juvenile Court, have b 
put on probation or sent to an Approved § 
(2) Those who have not been dealt with 
way because either the boy, his par 
ee Officer have a, th 
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er make up only. a small proportion of 
boys, yet it is a larger proportion than 


nough, if supervision is careless or inept, to 
nfect a whole school with barbarism. Yet it 
vould be unfair to these boys if the Army, in 
vhich many of them do well, were closed to 
hem. The War Office, therefore, must recognise 
he real nature of the responsibility it has 
houldered: it must appreciate the force of the 
nain argument of the report, namely, that what 
hese boys need is not a life which is a juvenile 
mitation of soldiering, but a school-life—a solid 
ramework of good teaching and _ intelligent 
dering of activities. 

Developing this theme, the report points out 
\OW unwise it is to leave boys at a loose end for 
wo or three hours after 5 pm. Yet a young 
bsconder, recently brought before the courts, 
wrotested that when he joined the Army he was 
old that his time would be his own every day 
fter 4.30—he had run away when he found that 
Il his supposed free time was devoted to music 
ractice. What would the committee, with their 
eference to “the civilising influence of music” 
nake of this? Perhaps the answer is that the 
\rmy must not tempt boys with the promise of 
; pseudo-mannish life: it must offer, and be 
nown to offer, the discipline and the enjoyments 
f a good school. 

The committee have evidently enjoyed the 
ask of prescribing a sound routine and sensible 
ime-table. They are, perhaps, over-eager for 
ompulsory games and over-sceptical of volun- 
ary activities. In age, these boys are the equi- 
alent of the Fifth and Sixth Form; it is high 
ime that they learnt the voluntary enjoyment of 
eisure. If they do not, compulsory games can- 
iot keep them out of mischief all the time; it is 
ignificant that the tragedy at Plymouth occurred 
ma Sunday. Wisely, however, the committee 


lo not place their main reliance on administra-’ 


ion and time-tables; they recognise that the 
eart of the matter is the appointment of suitable 
taff. ‘There is danger in the fact that the less 
mportant recommendations will be the easier 


ection, occupation. All four types 


d be found in any ordinary school—large . 


to implement. The War Office can easily ensure 


that all the boys in all the Units get up at 6.30 


in summer and 7.0 in winter and observe to the 
letter the recommendations of paragraph 34 of 
the report. Without a suitable staff, all this will 
avail little: conversely, if good staff can be found, 
they should have latitude in administration. 

There is probably plenty of ability among the 
present staff, but it has been inhibited by a 
belief that they must be officers rather than 
schoolmasters, leaving much of a schoolmaster’s 
duty to be performed by N.C.O.s who, whatever 
their merits, have not been trained for this work. 
Careful search in the R.A.E.C. may also disclose 
officers whose real vocation lies in the Appren- 
tice Schools and Boys’ Units. If there is still a 
lack of suitable men, should not the War Office 
consider the employment of civilians not only, 
as at present, as technical instructors, but as 
housemasters? 

The conception of the Boys’ Unit as a school, 
and the men in charge as schoolmasters is essen- 
tial to success: but it involves, among other 
things, a building programme. All too often, at 
present, the married staff have to live in the 
town away from their school, and it is this which 
prevents their wives from taking a proper part 
in the life of the school. The value of this 
feminine influence is well understood in any good 
boarding school, and it is all the more important 
when we have an exceptional proportion of boys 
who lack adequate home affection. 

The War Office is evidently taking the Report 
seriously. It has accepted the recommendations, 
and created, at the centre, the administrative 
mechanism for carrying them into effect. It will 
be a large task, comprising not only buildings, 
staff and administration, but a host of minor and 
unexpected problems. Yet there is no reason to 
suppose that it is beyond the Department’s 
capacity. The Duke of York’s Royal Military 
School—which the committee visited, but on 
which they make little comment—is, in fact, an 
outstanding educational achievement, and the 
Army has been a notable pioneer in the teaching 
of adult illiterates. 

MicHAaEL STEWART 


This other Eden a <p 


London Diary 


T pousr whether it is possible to give anyone 
outside the newspaper world an impression of 
the shock, frustration and creeping paralysis which 
have gripped Fleet Street for the past three 
weeks. Apparently, no one—whether proprietor 
or journalist or printer—ever considered the 
possibility that the whole London press could 
really be stopped—least of all by a handful of 
mairtenarce engineers and electricians who have 
always been regarded as. “outsiders.” So the 
strike has hit this enormously successful and 
comfortably padded industry like an act of God. 
The newspapers have not been hesitant in prof- 
fering rebukes and advice to other industries 
afflicted with restrictive practices and jurisdic- 
tional disputes between unions. Now they feel 
publicly humiliated by their inability to put their 
own house in order, and there is an uneasy feel- 
ing that the general public increasingly accept the 
situation with a nonchalance which bodes ill for 
circulations when the strike is over. Is newspaper 
reading, like smoking, an addiction that can be 
cured by a period of enforced deprivation? Many 
of us have been saying for years that the man in 
the street is sceptical both of news and of news- 
papers; it is an alarming thought that he might 
be induced by a diet of radio hand-outs to sit 
down to life without a controversial press. 
Indeed if television had been fully developed 
—including an alternative commercial pro- 
gramme—the sense of deprivation would have 
been even less than it actually seems to be 
today in the third week of the strike. Free 
speech is not something which comes naturally 
to the human race; it has to be artificially fostered 
by competitive dissemination of news and views. 
When the supply is cut off, controversy, which is 
the stuff of freedom, begins to peter out. And 
curiously enough the absence of competition 
seems to have affected the two morning papers 
which are now appearing in London. I hear 
people complain that the Manchester Guardian 
has failed to grasp a magnificent opportunity, and 
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I myself have noted that the Dail Worker, n 
that it is on sale again, has not made a very suc-_ 
cessful effort to prove that it can provide the 


politically conscious working class with all the 


news it needs. May not the explanation be that 
no paper can do its job well when monopoly ds 
thrust upon it by circumstances? We journalists 
need competition and controversy to spark our 
livelier efforts. Without them we soon relapse 
into the cautious routine of the B.B.C. news 
editor or programme director, and can defend 
sur attitude by asserting truthfully enough that 
the public accepts our second best without com- 
plaint if there is no alternative to it. ; 


* * * 


A columnist in the Huddersfield Daily 
Examiner happily recalls that when the weekly 
journals of opinion were shut down during the 
fuel crisis of 1947, the national press gave hos- 
pitality to some of their comments and best- 
known features. He suggests that the weeklies 
have slipped up in not repaying this friendly 
gesture. On the contrary, this journal (and I think 
we were not alone) suggested to the editors of the 
Observer and the News Chronicle—so hospitable 
to us in 1947—that they might like to express their 
editorial views in our columns. Both the papers 
we approached welcomed the idea. Unhappily, 
the scheme proved impracticable in the condi- 
tions of this strike. Just as the provincial papers 
have not been able to increase their circulation 
to meet the national need, so we were not 2ble. 
to give publicity to the views of newspapers which 
were involved in the industrial dispute. 


* * *~ 


'. Brooding on the H-bomb is not an ideal occu- 
pation for the Easter holiday, and yet what subject 
could be more appropriate to Good Friday than 
the crucifixion of man in modern war? The Pope, 
who does not pretend that politics end religion 
are divisible, made peace and the end of the arma- 
ments race the centre of his. Easter message. 
For me, the text was a visit-to the Hiroshima 
panels, which I saw just before their removal 
from the College of Preceptors; I am told they 
will be seen again in London before very long. 
ft would be wrong, as John Berger said, to regard 
them as mere essays in horror. ‘These two 
japanese artists have spoken with so much power 
just because they have produced important works 
of art. These panels are modern equivalents of 
the great murals of hell that are familiar to us in 
Italian churches. The only difference is that this 
hell is nearer and more real to us than I think the 
eternal flames and demons who stoked the fur- 
maces were to even the most devout in the Middle 
Ages. Certainly, people then believed in eternal 
punishment in some form, but the evidence of the 
viay they lived does not suggest that they believed 
it in the same immediate sense as we fear the 
thermo-nuclear fires today. 
fi * * * 


a sandwich board asked, 
Jules Moch’s 


On a street corner, 
““What shall we do to be Saved?” 


Human Folly (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) answers, “ Dis- — 


atm or Perish?” M. Moch has been a French 
Minister of Defence, and is French delegate on 
the Disarmament Commission. His book gives an 
authoritative summary of the stages of prepara- 
tion for atomic and thermo-nuclear war, particu- 
Jarly emphasising the near completion of the giant 
rocket which would once again make “press 
button” war a singularly unengaging possibility. 
Having presented the facts coolly, he urges us 
seriously to consider the progress that has been 


“made in the disarmament discussions since they 
‘were revived after the Korean War. 


We all tend 
to dismiss them chiefly on the ground that the’ 


of Picrnanoot feanions at prese rah 
disarmament proposais would be taken seriously 
by either Russia or America. But M. Moch 
reminds us that the Russians have moved, at least 
on paper, most of the way towards accepting. the 
Western demand for a continuous form of inspec- 
tion; surely it would be common sense to test 
their sincerity? Or is the still greater obstacle 
America’s very intelligible argument that the 
abolition of weapons of mass destruction would 


leave the Communists with an overwhelming 


superiority in manpower? Would the Russians 
in fact oppose the inspection of their secret fac- 
tories if they believed that the Americans were 
serious about scrapping their bombs? 

* x OK, 
*;- every- 


Everyone is “interested in education 


‘one agrees that articles and journals devoted to 


the subject have an exceptionally high boring 
point. There are very useful educational 
weeklies, but they are obviously mainly for people 
with specific professional duty or interest in 
pedagogy. If I understand the intention of Mr. 
Boris Ford, now editor of the monthly Fournal of 
Education (which appears in a new format), his 
idea is to leave most of the “news” about events 


in the educational world—the births, marriages, 


and deaths, so to speak—to the weeklies, and to 
branch out into lively and even polemical discus- 
sions of educational theory and practice. 
The inclusion of a highly amusing poem based on 


_Chaucer’s Prologue suggests that the editor will 


have no particular objection to puiling the very 
respectable legs of some high-ups in the educa- 
tional world. 

x os * 

The Archbishop of Canterbury’s explanation of 
the misunderstanding between himself and the 
reporter who interviewed him at the airport in 
South Africa is convincing. When he was asked 
if there was any truth in the rumours about the 
betrothal of Princess Margaret and. Captain 
Townsend, he said “No comment.” When. he 
was asked, no doubt in a hubbub of voices, 
whether it was true that England was all agog 
with excitement about the matter, he said this 
was a fabrication and a newspaper stunt. The 
two questions got pushed into one, and the second 
answer made into the reply to the first. 


Archbishop would clearly not have troubled to 
correct the mistake if he had really been in a 
position to deny that the Princess and Captain 
Townsend are to be married. The only possible 
deduction is that we ought to congratulate both 
of them, and that this silly gossip and mystery- 
mongering should come to an end. 
* * = 

Somebody asked me the other day what had 
become of Mr. Park. I have every reason to 
think that he is in good health, though nearly 
at retiring age. Unhappily, I no longer see him, 
because I have moved from a garden in Essex 
to a stretch of open downland in Sussex. I shall 
miss Mr. Park. We have worked together (or, 
rather, he has allowed me to do odd jobs) for about 
twenty years, and I have written about him for 
nearly as long. I believe that, to this day, he 
has not the slightest idea that anything he has 
ever said has appeared in print. Nor do I think 
that he would have been very interested if he 
had known. I do not expect to be provided with 


‘such excellent free copy in my new home. Here, 


instead of a garden, I have a view which, on 
days when it is not blotted out by sea-mist, 
embraces many miles of the South Coast. I 
also have, from my doorstep, walks in any direc- 


“tion over the downs, which may not, I am glad 


<a 


The only. 
interest in the incident is, of course, that the 


- What though neutral Sweden in protective meas 


and enclose big chunks of Jand with 
Re of.the questions in the district a 

a new breed of rabbits, immune from my 
mitosis,: will appear. again next year. I. asked d 
farming neighbour what he thought about d 
disappearance of rabbits. He said slowly, “ Ther 
nq denying they did a wonderful lot of ha 
the crops. I suppose that is good. But we v 
to go shooting sometimes and get a rabbit for t 
pot. It seems wrong, there not being rabbi 
they were all part of country life, weren’t they) 


x * * * 


ae week, one of Fleet Street’s big shots, ¢ 
his way to put to bed another still-born chi 
called at a newsagent-tobacconists and asked { 

some book matches. The tobacconist 
“People will read anything these days.” — 
: Saat Crr 


rm 


When Sweden First 


Sweden leads the nations in civilian defence, 
Setting an example to the rest, | 
Tunnelling and digging, regardless of expense—_ 
Sweden’s bomb-proof bunkers are the best. 
Prudent Scandinavians full preparations make, 
‘Though if bombs fall on Sweden, it will be 
mistake; 
Stockholm is’ constructing deep shelters that 
needs— ’ 
Is it right that Britain should lag behind the Swed 


After atom warfare can Britain keep her place, 
Unless her population can survive? 
Is there any future for this vulnerable race 
If only very few are left alive? 
Citizens of Sweden will underground descend, 
In air-conditioned shelters they will tarry till the ean 
And when H-bombs have scattered other democra . 


Pee yy 


breeds, 
All Europe will be manned by uncontamina 
Swedes. 


Britain is exposed on land, on sea, and in the a 
But Whitehall has the implications faced. 
Mobile salvage columns will be active every hen 

_ And Britons ever were by danger braced! 
National tradition is outraged by “Safety First ”— 
V.LP.s will be around the Commonwealth disperse 


leads? 
Britons never never never will be Swedes! 


SAGITTARIUS 


This England — 


: Prizes are awarded of £1 for the AEE en 
S/- for each of the others printed. 9 


_ Paste entries on a POSTCARD. _ a 


te A woman, seen by a R.S.P.C.A. inspector 
_a complaint about the condition of her cat, was 
at Leeds today to have explained: “I am a Chi 
‘tian Scientist, and I have been adopting the sav 
methods of treatment to the cat.” —Birmingh 
seal. (PB sGoldenioy BA. ech sce 


‘ 
Tn the report of the Civil Defence | 
- last week at Wiveliscombe the name 
‘ ——, who assisted with the _ preparation 
* meal, ~ was inadvertently: 


Fi 
! 
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— London Chamber of Commerce; Queen’s Chapel of 
| and Son, Ltd.; Express Dairy Co., Ltd.; Magda- 
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VE YOUR SIGHT—BY BETTER LIGHT 


The following are a few of the well-known concerns who are users of the G.V.D. LIGHTING SYSTEM:— 


War Office; Ministry of Works; Air Ministry; 


the Savoy; Shell-Mex and B.P., Ltd.; D. Napier 


lene College, Cambridge; Ridley Hall, Cambridge; 
Painter Bros., Ltd.; Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd.; 
- Coal Utilisation Council; Magnesium Elektron 
Ltd.; Legal and General Assurance Society, Ltd.; 
London County Council (County Hall); the new 
Birkbeck College; Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., 
Ltd.; Firth Brown Tools, Ltd.; Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd.; Cheltenham College; Hereford 
Cathedral School; W. H. ones and Co. (London), 
Ltd.; Faber and Faber, Ltd., Parsons Engineering 
Co., Ltd.; Fohn Summers and Sons, Ltd.; H. 
Samuel, Ltd.; Saqui and Lawrence, Ltd.; de 
Havilland Aircraft Co., Ltd.; Cerebos, Ltd.; 
Cunard House, Ltd.; Thames Steam Tug and 
Lighterage Co., Ltd.; London Fruit Exchange; 
Jonathan Cape, Ltd.; The Publishers Association; 
The Institute of Physics ; The Institution of 
Naval Architects; the London Health Centre; 
The New. Health Club; The London Clinic; 
Thos. Firth and John Brown, Ltd.; Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins, Ltd.; The Wallboard 
Merchants’ Association; Susan Small, Ltd.; 
Cope’s Taverns, Ltd.; The Potter Drug and 
Chemical Corporation (Cuticura); The English 
Speaking Union; Wolfe and Hollander, Ltd.; 
Eucryl, Ltd.; Polygon Hotel, Southampton; 
Phaidon Press, Ltd.; Fohn I. Thornycroft and 
Co., Ltd.; Ivanovic and Co., Ltd.; Sharp and 
Dohme, Ltd.; Rosehaugh Co., Ltd.; British 
Electricity Authority; Museum of Antiquities, 
Amman: St. Andrew’s Church, Sheffield; 3 
Wimbledon Spiritualist Church; The famous ae gS 


Crypt St. Martin-in-the-Fields; Readi 2r ae 5 
ea a EREE SCL? Colones ENTRANCE HALL By courtesy of The Administrative Staff College 


University; The Administrative Staff College; 
White’s Club; The Incorporated Institute of 
British Decorators and Interior Designers: 
Sherborne School for Girls; The Hastings Public Library; The Finsbury Public Library; The Llandudno Public Library; The East Anglian Girls’ School; Keith Prowse 
and Co., Ltd.; Key Glassworks, Ltd.; Courtaulds, Ltd.; Roedean School; Carmel College; The Hillel Foundation; and the Bank of England Printing Works. 


LE would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of good lighting in all walks of life, both 
for clear and comfortable vision and the preservation of good eyesight. For this reason 


we have always recommended the type of lighting that is glareless, shadowless and evenly | 


diffused throughout, and the G.V.D. SYSTEM provides this in the most efficient, effective and economical manner, using the minimum 
of equipment necessary for the purpose. But anyone who tries to improve the eyesight of the public, whilst at the same time saving their 
pocket, seems to be considered in some quarters either a criminal or a fit subject for ridicule. 

The joy and comfort of really good lighting of the kind indicated must be experienced to be believed. The accompanying illustration 
is just one example of the magnificent lighting we produce, and it should be noted that this large and lofty area is perfectly and charmingly 
lighted by only two fittings, and there is only one lamp in each. The lamps used are of the ordinary standard type. 

_ We design fittings for the purpose for which fittings should be designed namely to enable you to see your surroundings clearly and comfortably. 
Moreover, the high intensities so often advocated are unnecessary and undesirable, for if we normally use no more than we really need, 
we shall always be able to see by the higher intensities when these occur, whereas if we get used to needlessly high intensities we shall 
lose the power to see by the lower intensities. Normally, about 5 foot-candles should be ample for all ordinary purposes, and when it is 

- considered that a foot-candle simply means the light given by a candle a foot away, it will be realised that 5 foot-candles, evenly distributed, 
means that at every point in the room, you have the equivalent of 5 candles a foot away. It may be doubted whether there would be 
enough candles in London to light an average room with this all-round intensity! Yet many so-called experts advocate 10, 20 and even 
50 or more foot-candles, which can only cause severe eyestrain, besides being grossly extravagant. Incidentally, the term ‘‘ foot-cand!e ”’ 
was evidently considered too simple and self-explanatory to please the pundits, as it has been changed to ‘‘ lumens per square foot,” which 
conveys nothing to the layman. As Oscar Wilde said, ‘‘ To be intelligible is to be found out ” ! 


‘- WE NEITHER USE NOR RECOMMEND FLUORESCENT LIGHTING, 
¥ nor the very high intensities so prevalent to-day. In this connection it is not without 
significance that a recent report of the Ministry of Health discloses the fact that 
nearly 27,000,000 pairs of glasses were supplied during the first five years’ work of the 

. National Health Service. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


G. V. D. ILLUMINATORS 


29b, TORRINGTON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: MUSeum 1857 
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-addicts of this literature. 


| Looking at Life 


WITH RESPECT, M’LORD 


ig And you may think, m’lord,” Counsel is sage 


ing, “that it is not without significance that, when 


the prisoner signed these cheques, he signed them 


with the name of Ernest Stoney, a reference pos=_ 
sibly to the fact that he was, at the time, w ithout — 
funds.” 

Counsel makes a hopeful hissing sound after 
this and looks expectantly around the court. The 
judge, whose face looks like a small piece of rolled 
sirloin with glasses on, says: 

“Not one of your best, Mr. So-and-So.” 

“ An inadvertence, my lord, an inadvertence,” 
Counsel replies, comfortably inured to the mishaps 
of legal wit. The prisoner stands, as alcoholics 
do, with the look of a person ashamed of an 
unwanted but undetachable friend. 

The courts are the living novel of English life. 
Queue up at just after ten at Bow Street with the 
People. dress well for 
it. The man beside me says the queue depends 
on the weather; cold ‘or rain outside brings the 
people in. They put in an hour before the pubs 
open and then “move up West.” We have the 
impression that this is where haif the w andering 
population of the West End have come from: a 
court crawl, a pub craw! and the window shop- 
ping. The man I am with passes the tedium of 
the wait with a detailed account of cancers he 
has known, small cancers, great cancers like ferns 
and one that was like a tree. The man who had 
that was crucified. We move, thank heaven, into 
the Court, The tarts came up to pay their forty 
shillings of hush money; a more respectable-look- 
ing, brisk and decently dressed collection of 
women one cannot imagine. This is a business 
arrangement, and in business prompt terms are_ 
what they appreciate. There are only one or two 
blowsy Britannias out of the market. The horrors — 
are the women drunks. Unlike the tarts, they are. 
articulate. 

“There is only one thing for you to do aie 
that is to give up drinking, altogether, but you 
have no such intention,” the magistrate says. 

“Tf never have an effing drink,’ the woman 


snaps. “How can I have a drink when you're . 


always sending me to Holloway? ” 

“Please don’t hurry me, Ursula,” an exalted 
Irishwoman declaims in the grand manner to the 
policewoman. And turning to us all: “I am still 
in an alcoholic trance.” The man who steals 
pennies from the newspaper boxes, the wooden 
survivor of three suicides, the pilfering clerk with 
the big gouty ears that are Downfall itself, 
and with the foolish, sly look of a dishonest ele- 
phant—they all move before us painfully, at dicta- 


tion speed’ Somewhere the plain. clothes man 


who caught them sits, head a little on one side, 


_eyes alert, a connoisseur of prey and watching its 


behaviour on the hook like one still hoping to see 
one new twist in the wiggling body of human 
nature. The magistrate has kept his eyes lowered 
throughout these cases. Shyness and sensibility 
struggle inside him, before the appalling facts of 
life. He has the modesty of one obliged always 
to come off best. Since he has neither wig, bib_ 


nor gown and is dressed like the rest of us, his — 


face has to apologise that the appearance of - 
equality is deceptive. 

The court crawler is after bigger things’ than 
the magistrates’ courts. There are Quarter 
Sessions, with the great stir of friends and réla- 
tions looking about them, defiantly or secretively, 
for a sight of hostile witnesses. Women in the 
right can be picked out.by their hats, which are 
meant to knock the heart out of someone. 


more sit down, gies f 


we’ 


milie tine ee to ee 


lan, is ‘delighted with 


‘the situation and ealkes ‘like a guide. Affronted 


“mothers swell and swallow and nudge a hangdog 
_ son to straighten up and stop doing whatever he: 


is doing. Then there is the Old Bailey, with its 
air.of a palatial American railway station with noe 


immodest suggestion of trains ‘or the well-known 
destinations to be reached through the heavy © 
There are the Law Courts, where one’s © 
boots echo in the long passages and where one © 


doors. 


takes a lucky dip. Divorce? But perhaps it is a 
bad day. “Legal arguments,” the policeman dis- 
parages. Not worth your trouble; arguing costs; 
contract dispute—been going on for a week. 
“ Monday,” he apologises, “will be better.” He 
recognises the morbidity of our interest and that 
there is nothing more Constitutional and _respec- 
table. It’s our right and duty to pry into other 
people’s lives. 

Inside all these Courts there is a Low Church 
atmosphere. It is imposed by the pale oak 
panelling which, throughout the country, is the 
furnishing style of the State: one has seen the 
natrow panels of pale oak in schools, in the 


mayoral apartments of Town Halls, in Public 


Libraries, in Universities, in Parliament. It is 
the lay style of the homme moyen. gothique. Men 
and women, in their ordinary daily clothes, look 
clownish, clumsy, unassimilated against this 
hieratic background. A navy blue suit will look 
impudent and yulgar. One does not realise, until 
one sits here and looks up at the crowd in some 
steep public gallery. that appears to be like a 
charabanc load rushing downhill, or until one 
has looked at a bunch of jurymen, how public 
the Public is, as if they were bent on spoiling 
an abstract effect. One imagines a scene frorn, 
say, Rowlandson: the first three rows of the 
gallery pushed over the edge into the court below 
_ by the crowd at the back; but there is something 
about light polished oak that checks the Row- 
_landson in us. 

A Rowlandson would have to go nowadays to 
a city like Naples where one pushes one’s way 
“into some high, dirty white-washed room, 
through a pungent crowd of idlers, lawyers, wit- 
nesses and accused, all crushing towards the old 
table at which the judges sit: in a cloud of 
tobacco smoke. At this hour of the day they 
have not shaved; they wear yesterday’s bibs and 
arguments are going on as if it were all a street 
accident. Those behind are asking those in front 
what is happening and, in a moment, one has 
been pushed almost behind the rail where, per- 
haps, three or four young men are accused of 
several murders and sit there chewing. I don’t 
say they don’t get justice or even that it is rough; 
evidently, by all the finger work, the eye rolling 
and the speed of speech it is subtle and exhaus- 
tive; but the point is that life has not stopped. 
I don’t know if anyone has ever turned to eat 
a pomegranate or have a good spit in the middle 
of being sentenced to 15 years in Naples, but 
I imagine there is no objection. 

This is not the manner of the Queen’s Bench. 
Down there, among the oak and the leather seats, 
the first assumption is that life has been asked 
=to stop.. The air is dead. If there is a smell it 


S$ the smell of Jaw stationery. It is unlike ‘the 


air of the Old Bailey where there will suddenly 
come to you a tropical smell of brilliantine from 
a well-clipped police sergeant. At the Queen’s 
Bench the voices are quiet.. People lose their 
appeals against a sentence of hard labour or pay 
a thousand pounds damages in the course, of a 
gentle course of conversational inquiry between 
rather. too. attentive friends. It must strike one 
as a bit suspicious that wigs, gowns, scarlet rebes, 


children. at all, but nature’s born litigants. At 


: fie hrase. He knows wage 


oar digs under his wig with a pen. It is 
algeaning moment when a piece of pap 

ded up from the table below to the Judg 
What was that? The Judge is writing away i 
his book and one watches his pen with anxiet 
How it goes on! When will it stop? And wi 
there, at that point? = 

“Yes?” he says looking up. His appetite! — 

That is the disturbing thing, or the hopeft 
one, according to your point of view. Better t 
talk to him than to counsel; you are at eye ley 
to begin with and he will turn in his chair 1 ti 
listen encouragingly. He likes to score off couns 
too; that is part of the game. 

“I’m a surveyor. I don’t get down on m 
knees and do gymnastics,” says the truculen 
witness. 

“He is not a gymnast, Mr. So-and-So,” plead 
the judge. The illusion of being outside the ches 
game is pleasant for a second; but the game take 
up again. Black bishop is at it again: : 

“With respect, m’lord,” he begins. 

No emoiion here. There was the arme 
robbery appeal and the Lord Chief hearing i 
sitting restlessly in that scarlet quilt of his and 
with the face of an irritable walnut, his hane 
never still. We had the woman of a life-time 
convictions, her face reddened by the dead a 
now inescapable load of her uncomprehendi ing 
emnity with us all, her clear servile voice. We 
had the: boy murderer, dapper and growing u 
now, with the little smile on his vain young lip 
And then there was this man, one of four, whe 
said he wasn’t there and couldn’t for the life 
him explain why he was running, why he had ¢ 
taxi handy, why it was three or four in the mor 
ing, why he was suffering the. outrage of lying 
the street with a detective on top of him. Counse 
was plugging away for him—in vain. Patiently 
and quietly he was undone. , 

Patience. There were—this was at the O) 
Bailey—the West African cleaners in their b 
clothes. A tribe in the dock, another tr 
accusing, their wemen solid as wood, still, ha 
folded, staring and expressionless. ‘Mothers 
had said “Say ‘you don’t know’ to everyth 
You never bashed him on the head. You wer 
there.” It was one of the schemozzles with it 
bars, everyone on the floor, no ofe with a na 
Counsel could pronounce; some not on speaki 
terms with others for the best of reasons: ‘the: 
had no common language. A man, baring | 
arm splendidly in the box to show his wo 
inviting judge, counsel, all of us to see—and ne 
a sign of a wound anywhere, the whole 
platonic, mysterious, unfathomable and in pid 
It was again, the judge who was the equal 
friend, though perhaps a dangerous one. 
moved. round, he leaned over, he talked gent | 
like a father, getting sentences put right, helpings, 
explaining things to the children—who were ni 


that was where -he had them, or one of 
Such ; a look of surprise on his face, sce a 
resumption of the judge once more. 
heard someone say that he went to his lawyer f 
si had his wound bandaged a viesk, later, 
advice.” Hopeless to flatt : 


novel of the courts, that i is 


= ‘4 ies Bu, 
tion, April 16, 1955 
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A flush of tangents 


began life as tangents shooting off from the parent body. They are 
‘now well established and respected, each dealing with its own 
flush of tangents. This is the nature of progress. New discoveries 
are pursued and developed—eventually they are assimilated and 


become part of the accepted order of things.. This is how the firm of 


Though going off at a tangent may suggest a butterfly brain to 
1 many people, it means something entirely different to us. For, with 
a subject as diverse as electricity, development is always likely to 
shoot off in unexpected directions. We encourage this sort of 
_-activity in Crompton’s. At the moment there are twelve sections: 


* which make up the Crompton Parkinson organisation, all of which Crompton Parkinson-has grown and why it will keep on growing. 
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When it comes to electrical equipment... 


| r 
you've got to hand it to (rompton Parkinson a 
‘ - . LIMITED JELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT] EQUIPMENT 


OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS - ALTERNATORS AND GENERATORS - SWITCHGEAR . — * There is a-controlling factor’ common to all tangents which 


stops them getting’ out of hand..No tangent can exist as such 
LIGHTING. EQUIPMENT : “ : 2 a $S, 
unless it retains close contact with-the circle which is its parent: 


- z : ‘ N t ' 5 ke f a ; 
+ STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT * TRACTION EQUIPMENT * CEILING FANS body. That’s just the way we like things at Crompton’s. 


at 


B.E.T. “TRANSFORMERS ‘ CABLES + INSTRUMENTS - LAMPS 


{PTON PARKINSON LTD.; CROMPTON HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2. TEL: CHANCERY 3333 
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(By Our New York Cor respondent) 


American trade unionism, strengthened by the 
merger of the C.I.0. and AF. of L., is now 
entering a new phase. 
been fired in a campaign to get private industry 
to admit the principle that it has the responsi- 
bility not only to provide satisfactory wages and 
“fringe benefits” for the workers it currently 
employs, but also to assure the living standards 
of workers it has recently laid off. ‘The United 
Automobile Workers Union is in the vanguard 
of this movement with its current negotiations 
with the employers for a “Guaranteed Annual 
Wage” or, as the union now prefers to call it, a 
“Guaranteed Employment Plan.” With other 
unions pressing similar plans, the way could. be 
opened for a new pattern in U.S. industry. < 

The automobile workers are heading ! 
first conflict because their contracts with the two 


giants of the industry—General Motors and Ford 


—expire at the end of May. Unless labour and 
management reach agreement by then, a strike 
is likely. The union has just voted to treble its 
dues to build up a $25 million fund for such,an 
eventuality. It may never have to use it, for the 
union is in a strong tactical position. ‘Ford’s out- 
put has been booming while phenomenal sales 
have left its dealers with only ten days’ stock of 
cars. General Motors would also be chary of 
losing its strong market lead. Both will make 
serious attempts to avoid loss of output. Most 
dbservers are thus agreed that management will 
finally accede to the principle of guaranteed 


employment. There will, however, be much ~ 
haggling over details. 
The union’s plan seeks two fundamental 


suarantees. 
hours of work or pay once he is called to»work 
at all during any week. This is a marked exten- 
sion of the present call-in guarantee—four hours 
‘or the day called in. Secondly, after a proba- 
tionary period of employment, workers who are 
laid off would be guaranteed a certain income 
for a period varying according to seniority. The 
union wants the probationary period to be 90 
lays and “suggests” 80 per cent. 
‘traight-time hourly earnings as a_ suitable 
euaranteed wage. The period of these payments 
would extend for half as many weeks as those 
that the employee had actually worked, with 4 
£2-week maximum. The company’s liability for 
these payments would be reduced by the amount 
of State unemployment compensation, and by 
any alternative job income received during the 
cuaranteed period. It is over the periods and per- 
centages that haggling is likely. 

The union also has firm proposals as to how the 
employers should finance the plan, Initially, lay- 
off payments would be drawn from the company’s 
current revenue up to an agreed percentage of 
current payroll cost. Any ‘excess liability would 
be met from a reserve trust fund, built up in 
fixed weekly amounts by the company. The union 
wants the trust fund administered jointly by the 
union and the company, as many pension funds 
are now. 
adjusted annually in the light of changing wage 
scales, changes in State unemployment compen- 
cation laws, and such re-insurance commitments 
as the State or Federal.government may in the 
future take on themselves. Once this type of 
plan has been extended to other big industries, 
the unions, expect a government re-insurance 
plan to protect companies from excessive liabili- 
ties during exceptionally heavy unemployment. 

Both the guarantees themselves and the method 


The opening shots have. 


for the 


First, a worker should get a full forty” 


of previous - 


It also wants the size of the trust 


of financing them are held He the union as 
essential to meet the major complaints that 
prompted them to make the proposals in the first 
place. First of all, the union says that unemploy- 
ment compensation — now provided’ by the 
‘individual States is inadequate and cannot be 
drawn for a sufficient period. It rarely exceeds 
one-third of normal earnings and cannot be 
claimed for longer than 26 weeks. The union 
thus demands that industry supplement this. The 
other complaint is that production, and therefore 
employment, is unnecessarily seasonal. Its 
guaranteed employment plan, the union contends, 
will act as a cost incentive for employers to stabi- 
lise production. To the extent that the plan would 
be paid for out of current earnings, management 
will seek to limit seasonal layoffs. The reserve 


trust fund is meant to augment current resources 


so that, in periods of cyclical unemployment, laid- 
off workers will not lose purchasing power. 

The employers are bound to come up with a 
myriad of objections. Most of them will have to 
do with costs, either directly or indirectly. Just 
to keep the plan in operati6n would cost General 
Motors 4% per cent. of its current payroll, it has 
been estimated, or another $18 on an average- 
priced car. The companies further object that 
the plan would transfer the wage-bill from 
variable to fixed costs. This will cause undue 
rigidity, they say, in adjusting output to the 


changing share in the total market which ‘an’ 


individual company experiences irrespective of 
seasons or cycles. A fixed labour cost, they add, 
will discourage new investment in more efficient 
machines and so artificially inflate final costs. The 
union argues that this would only be true if the 
company were unable to assimilate workers else- 
where in its plant. 

Whatever the counter arguments and whatever 
struggles lie ahead, some sort of guaranteed 
employment plan is likely to be finally estab- 
lished. And with it, American trade unionism 
will have forced on private industry the obliga- 
tion of assuring a form of personal economic 
security which in other countries—notably, in 
Britain—is held to be a public obligation. Al- 
ready, in the field of health and pension funds, 
American unions have extracted directly from 
the employers benefits which elsewhere are only 
accorded by the Welfare State. The latest plan 
represents the next step along this path. Little 
wonder, then, that no independent political 
movement of labour has emerged here! The 
workers and their leaders are unlikely to aspire 
to State power so long as they can get what they 
want from the present society. Such political 
influence as the unions wield is to ensure and 
enhance their bargaining position vis-a-vis private 
enterprise, not to induce government itself to 
achieve labour’s aims for it. Sometimes, in fact, the 
unions use their bargains with management as a 
lever on government. The guaranteed employ- 


- ment: plan, , for :€xample, may well result in 


increases in public.unemployment compensation, 
The employers, if saddled with the obligation of 


-making supplemental payments, will undoubtedly 


préss for such increases. The plan will also 
create the need for a new governmental -re- 
insurance scheme to protect reserve funds. That 
private agreements should be publicly under- 
written is emerging as a new American pattern. 

The trade unions are committed to the capital- 
ist system even more directly. It is well known 
that unions such as the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers and the International Ladies’ Garment 


own and operate their own savings banks. 
the growth of enormous pension funds, the t 
have been forced to find useful employment. 
cash on hand and have bought large chunks ¢ 
corporate stock. This puts them in the anoma 
lous position of having a vested interest in pro: 
as well as wages! Stock-holding has even becom 
part of union bargaining power. Dave Beck « fe 
the Teamsters Union has just concluded a 
agreement with Sewell Avery, president of Mont 
gomery Ward, the huge mail order firm. I 
return for recognition of his union—after mam 
years of bitter opposition —Beck has promise 
Avery that his union’s voting strength as stock 
holders in the company will support Avery an 
his board in its struggle with an opposing factior 
for control of the company. So the union is nov 
not only negotiating with the bosses but also” 
helping to choose who the bosses should be. 
This is a measure of how much the unions hayé 
become merely the other side of the capitalis 
coin.’ So long as they get what they want from i! 
the workers are unlikely to question the systen 
And they will get what they want so long as the 
system iota to maintain its stability. 


Blind Shepherd 


Mase « eyes have seen the glory of the co ing 
of the Lord. Nice words those. When I first 
heard them I didn’t know what they mea: 
for I was very young, but I liked the so 
of them. I know now what they mean, ané! 
still like them. Only now I am a grown man, ¢ 
grandfather, and the sight has gone from m 
eyes, so words mean even more to me than t 
once did. 

Up. here in Cheviot a man Paes to see te 
live.- Burns hold trout, birds are there for 
shooting, the ground beneath is live with rabbits 
but a man needs to have sight in his eyes. Herr 
in these little hills it is a natural thing for 
man. to have a gun or a rod in his hands, a do; 
at his side. There is no cruelty in shooting birds 
as there is when men kill each other. For whe 
men kill men, fear destroys both sides. BL 
the bird that wings swiftly upwards throug 
keen air to blue sky leaves life on a soaring @ 
of gaiety, too quickly killed for pain, And 
good dog’s soft mouth bears him gently, t 
smooth sweep of his plumage scarcely sti 
to the feet of a merciful master. There is to’ 
much of suffering in the deaths of men .. . 

When I was a little lad, I used to walk wit 
my father on Saturday mornings. Upwate! 
we would walk, towards the Point. My fath " 
was a young man then, although IT have on) 
realised that since I lost my sight. For all me 
seem large and very old to their children. Hi 
shoulders were broad, and he wore a cap, © 
the peak of it would shade his eyes from tl 
sun when he looked upward through the lig 
to ‘sight the speeding birds, ‘His hair was blea cl 
yellow as lemon, and grey low down to m 
the mellowed brick line of the base of his r 
where the worn tweed jacket — broaden 

ver his strong shoulders. I knew that t 
ruins was only given by the pun gon W 


that line was pinkish “whit 
Phin Sa peels ier in 
ed. 


Is the price of Fish 


The next time you or your 
family are out shopping, re- 
member — fish is the best food 
bargain you can find. It’s the 
cheapest first-class protein food 
that money can buy. There’s 
been a lot of talk about fish 
prices — what are the facts? 

Suppose you had your own business and you were producing 
something that’ cost you 6d. and yet you could only sell it for 5d. 
If this was your only way of making a living, your only way- of 
supporting your family—you would very soon go bankrupt. You 
might stand a chance if the situation was only seasonal, if at times 
you could sell your product for 7d. or 8d., but it would not be an easy 
life. Working at a loss for long periods would be a constant source of 
worry —and very bad business. 

That is about the situation with fish, mainly Cod, caught by 
Britain’s Distant Water trawlermen. For half the year our trawlers 
operate at a loss. A recent survey of 80 ships of the Hull and Grimsby 
Distant Water Fleet discloses that in 1954 they ran at a loss for over 
half the year. What’s the reason for this? Very. simple. Current 


‘minimum prices for fish sold at the dockside auctions (4.07d. a Ib.), 


are too low compared with the costs of trawling. A modern trawler 
costs £200,000 and‘the cost of running it is at least £250 a day! 
Trawlermen must sell their catches when they land them, and. alP 
too frequently sales are below the actual cost-of production. You 
cannot force people to buy fish. If the housewife doesn’t want it, the 
merchant won’t buy it. Last year over 14 million Ibs: of fish went 
unsold. 
' Fish caught and landed by our Distant Water Fleet:is the cheapest 
first-class protein food money can buy. Quayside prices have risen only 
9% since 1951, ‘ta very moderate increase” remarked Mr. Heathcoat 
Amory, Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in the House of 
Commons on February 10th. On February 14th, in the House, 
Dr. Charles Hill confirmed that other food-prices have risen by 18% 


since 1952 and 34% in the three preceding years. The truth is that in ~ 


the face of mounting costs, the price of fish caught by our Distant 
Water vessels has risen much less than meat, butter, eggs or any 
comparable food since the war and this fish is not subsidised. Other 
staple foods—meat, butter, milk, eggs and potatoes are heavily 
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BRITISH TRAWLERS Hull/Grimsby/Fleetwood 
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subsidised by you, the taxpayer. Last year food subsidies cost £334 
million. Nota penny for our fish! 

However hard we try it is impossible to keep the same flow of fish 
throughout the year— both sea and fish are too unpredictable. Distant 
Water trawling is a dangerous and difficult business — more dangerous 
than coal mining. In the last 12 months 85 trawlermen were lost at 
sea, and 6 ships went down. Until some way is found of catching more 
fish during Winter gales, fish always will be scarcer and cost a bit more 
for a few weeks around December and January. The amount of fish 
landed varies from day to day. The same quality and qua tity of fish 
may fetch a different price at public auction on Wednesday compared 
with Thursday. The price we get for our fish depends on the catch 
itself, the quality and public demand. 

If you are fair, if you consider all the facts about fish and remember 
the risks and dangers trawlermen face to bring it home, you must 
agree that the price is not too high. It is really much too low. It will 
always be too low until minimum prices at least equal the cost of 
production. The astonishing fact is that fish prices have not risen to 
meet the soaring cost of trawling. Only a combination of hard work, 
efficiency, economic planning and competitive private enterprise has 
kept and can keep the price of fish so low. 

The next time you or your family are out shopping, remember— 
fish is the best food bargain any housewife:can find . .:. it is the 
cheapest first-class protein food money can buy. 


HOW FOOD PRICES HAVE RISEN 


Distant Water Trawlers 


FISH PRICES OTHER FOOD PRICES 


Charts compiled from-Min. of Agriculture & Fisheries figures 
& Index of Rezail Prices. 
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‘end yellowish of skin. My mother had black, 
shining hair and eyes as dark and gleaming 
as good coal, with the quiet red of the deep 
rose glowing into her cheeks and a dimple to- 
point the upturned corners of her happy-smiling 
mouth. 

I always walked behind my father on our 
Saturdays, level with the tail of the shining 
black Labrador bitch that he most dearly loved. 
The sun was always there, filling in the hori- 
zontal folds of the hills with finely powdered 


gold, sprinkling a little of the golden powder’ 


ever the many purples heathering the hills, 
We talked little. But I was filled from the soles 
of my feet to the crown of my head with pure 
undiluted happiness. 

My father is old now, shrunken, his move- 
ments wanting the silent swiftness that once 
belonged to us both. Even so, he still can see. 
But I can hear the hunt faster than he. 

A man needs his eyes so much to live. It’s 
different with women. They can do most oftheir 
work with their eyes shut. Women don’t use 
their eyes, they wear them. My wife is a kind 
woman. Loving of heart and sweet-smelling 
in bed. I don’t know what she looks like, but 
her voice is serene and patient, and love sweeps 
out of her lips to my ears. She is even kind 
to the lasses who have chased after our sons. 
One of these silly bitches used to put mascara 
round her eyes. When she cried, it ran down 
her face in black streaks like blacklead on a hot 
stove, my missus told me. I ask you. Would 
a man whose eyes have watched the flight of a 
bird with his fingers tingling on a gun waste 
his time blackening his eyes like that? And 


that’s the difference that shows most between 


men and women. Never mind the other little 
differences. It lies in their eyes and the use they 
make of them. A man sees with his eyes: a woman 
wears hers. 

I do so want to see with my eyes. When the 
wanting to see is very strong in me, I talk to 
myself. I tell myself that all those who see just 
see. That only the blind have vision. But if 
only I could see again the Point rising up to the 
sky, the black-faced sheep grazing upwards 
through field and heather, calléd by evening 
to the highest place. I can feel the wind in 
my face as they can; I can smell the many scents 
from the land as they can; but I can no longer 
see. 

The sheep can see, but they cannot know. 
I know, but I cannot see. Oh! God, I do so want 
to see, 

OLIVER MALEY 


Ow Easter Sunday at the Royal Festival Hall, 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Sir 
Adrian Boult gave the first English performance 
of Shostakovich’s Tenth Symphony, Opus 93 in 
E minor. There was a large audience and a 
good deal of enthusiasm. Although little more 
than a year old, the symphony has already 
aroused much controversy. The composer him- 
self is reported to have inaugurated one of those 
tremendous hammer-and-tongs Moscow debates 
organised by the Union of Soviet Composers 
with a curiously non-committal statement. 
“Like other works of mine, it was written 
quickly. That perhaps is not a virtue... I 
advise everyone, especially myself, not to hurry. 

.. . Appraising the first movement critically, 
I see that I did not succeed in doing what I’ve 
dreamed of for a long time, writing a real sym- 
phonic allegro. It did not come to me in this 
symphony, any more than in my previous 
symphonic works.” Continuing in the same 
apologetic. vein, Shostakovich went on to point 
out that his second movement was perhaps too 
short, and his third and fourth on the long side. 

So detached and modest an attitude towards 
one’s work is no doubt highly laudable, but from 
a critic’s point of view it js also a shade alarming. 
I hope it will not spread to England. If 
Benjamin Britten starts telling us what has gone 
wrong with his new opera, and Edmund Rubbra 
promptly analyses the faults of his latest sym- 
phony, the poor critic will soon find himself out of 
a job. In sheer self-protection he will be forced 
to point out that a composer may perhaps be 
no better judge of his own work than he is of the 
work of others.’ Honesty compels me to admit, 
however, that in these particular self-criticisms 
of the Russian master there is a grain of truth. 
The Tenth Symphony, for all its interest and 
beauty, is something less than a compact and 
watertight structure. Shostakovich’s nature con- 
tains a paradox of which his remarks show that 
he is aware: intensely self-critical in respect of 
his past productions, he is inclined towards self- 
indulgence. 

What he cannot-well say at the Union of Soviet 
Composers is something of which both he and 
the more intelligent of his colleagues are prob- 
ably quite conscious; namely, that his innate 
musical gift, his sheer downright musicality, puts 
him in a different category (so far as our limited 
experience goes) from all other Soviet com- 
posers, and for that matter from all but a few of 
his Western contemporaries too. Shostakovich 


“is a natural music-maker who cannot spin a few 


SDewhricht Mu 
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sicality — 


comparatively Toetad pages ‘either revi 
by many small touches of texture or h 
or variation of phrase-length, the hand 
master. So expert is he, so cunning a craftsmar 
that in his comments on the first movement 
the new symphony one is inclined to suspe 
some mistranslation or misapprehension. h 
aim in this long movement was to write “ 
real symphonic allegro,’ why did he not 
mark the piece moderato but lay it out in a st 
that is predominantly static and lyrical? The 
damental gait of the movement is an easy-goit 
3/4, and this metre, with occasional interpol 
tions of a bar of 2/4, carries us along fo 
pages on end in level minims and crotchets 
quavers are the exception, semiquavers almo 
unknown. Three themes, all of a somewl 
similar cast, provide the framework for a 
ture which grows impressively towards a clim 
sustains that climax without effort for an a 
ally long period, then effectively reverts to 
quiet mood of the opening; yet does not quite 
succeed in escaping the obvious risk of monoton 
There is much repetition, little incident. But th 
sheer sound is radiant, and there are some memos 
able passages, notably the final pages, when fir 
two clarinets, then the strings, and at last ty 
piccolos mus2 over the preceding material. 

It has often been Shostakovich’s habit to 
the main weight of his thinking into an ini 
movement, following this with a string of slight 
pieces. Here, after the ambitious twenty-min 
movement discussed above, we have first a gai 
Scherzo of the moto per petuo type, then a so 
what Landler-ish Allegretto in which, as so ofte 
with this composer, the influence of Mahler i 
strongly apparent; then a finale which begins with 
a solitary and desolate slow introduction and sud: 
denly leaps into a hectic Allegro, with a g 
deal of that dashing alfresco style of wh 
Shostakovich, like Prokofiev, has the knack. Ne 
one of these four movements can be called dul 
all have sections of real inventiveness and cha: 
yet the total impact of the symphony is some 
insubstantial. 4 

Perhaps the trouble is that symphonies a 
now expected, above all in Russia, to be power 
ful and. dramatic, heroic and tragic, and th 
these are not the predominant features c 
Shostakovich’s artistic personality. Impish humou 
on. the one hand, a withdrawn melancholy 
the other: these are his most personal tr 
Despite his pellucid orchestration and the m: 
incidental beauties of the First, Fifth, Sixth 
Tenth Symphonies, not one of the series is, t 
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> who wish to study Shostakovich at his 
ost serenely and purely musical I commend 
. magnificent Capitol recording of this quintet 
by Victor Aller and the Hollywood String 
Quartet. Unfortunately the score, for which 
‘Boosey and Hawkes are the English agents, is at 
present out of stock. 


DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


. Appreciation 


iy wo dealers are talking with that air of 
distinguished boredom which comes from long 
hours of staring vacantly at works of art. 

“Finally we let it go for £2,500. But on the 
whole it’s been very quiet these last two months.” 

“The weather? ” 

“Maybe. Or the election.” 

A few hundred yards away inside the Beaux 
Arts Gallery there is a room full of paintings 
and drawings by a young artist called John 
Hersey. His pictures—some landscapes and some 
figure compositions, including cyclists—are quite 
large and extremely tentative. Their colour is 
powdery, and the structure of the figures and 
objects is conveyed by a system of dot-and-dash 
drawing which plots their position and move- 
“ment but gives them absolutely no weight or 
substance. The best canvas is of some Gondoliers 
because in this the distinct contrast between the 
light distant buildings and the dark shadowed 
water of the near canal, begins to excuse the 
lack of definition in everything else. On the 
‘whole one has the impression of a_ talented 
student (his drawings are serious and searching) 
who doesn’t yet know what to do and so turns 
“his indecision into a mannerism. It is a pity 
that he has not waited longer before exhibiting, 
but the poetry lover with her hair in plaits 
around her head says, “I feel he’s got something 
of his own, you know.” 

Upstairs in the same gallery a stout critic, in 
front of some highly coloured decorative but tor- 
tured works by a young London Primitive called 
Stanley Lench, is declaring that “It would be 
interesting to know whether he’s seen the early 
Klees or whether he’s only looked at cheap 
cinema decoration.” What it would be interest- 
ing to know is whether Lench, given the chance, 
‘could produce good textile designs. If he could 
it would be a solution to some of the difficulties 
of his life. 

At the Lefevre visitors stand impassive before 
Burra’s desperately bitter new gouaches—A 
Skeleton . Party, scenes of the frantic (who 
believe their life to be normal) in modern 
American-type bars, a still-life of bottles half- 
turned into windy, evil old women: all the forms 
painted with that rubbery exaggerated heaviness 
in which Chirico specialised. 

“Well of course Goya did it better,’ says a 
Burlington Arcadian with a rolled umbrella. 

- “Or shall we say differently?” replies a 
flowered waistcoat. 

At the other end of the Gallery, two women 

tom Croydon with a pekinese between them 
“stare at a picture of dead skates, whose stomachs 


face the spectators and which is called Fish. 


~Women—one of the real women whispers to the 
other, “I know my husband would just love this 
one.” But the other ignores her remarks and 
asks 

“Do you think they’re all painted by the same 
; an? » 

_ At the Piccadilly Gallery in Cork Street there 
re the works of another young painter, John 
opnall, who is in the same false position as 
rsey. His pictures are quite different and are 
nted competently in the Euston Road tradi- 
ion with decorative colour added. Again he is 
alented. The figure of Madeleine in an Orange 
ress is well-drawn. His pictures of Spanish 
‘scenes show that he has seized, like a good 
grapher, upon what is atmospherically 
istic. But he has not yet discovered 


1, so. perfectly conceived and executed a 
art as the Piano Quintet, Opus 57.- To | 
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what he wants to say, how he wants to use his 
visual medium, and so he pre-fabricates his ~ 
pictures, distorting perspective a little there for 
a decorative effect, faithfully copying tones in 
another passage, using line drawing in another. 
No one in their senses would blame any student 
for cautiously experimenting like this. But a 
one-man show distorts the significance of 
apprenticeship. “ Art’s only art when it works as 
art,” says the theoretician with a beard. 

Sam Nitro, an African painter, is showing in 
the inner room of the same gallery. His paintings 
describe village life in Tanganyika—the building 
of huts, the villagers chasing banana thieves, 
men walking through the night to try to get work 
in the morning. His method of painting is very 
direct. He uses local colour and draws the 
scenes exactly as they are pictured i in his memory 
—the silhouette of the foliage of the trees against 
the sky like ink-blots, the tall straight figures of 
the men leaning to their particular tasks as 
though yielding to the wind, the vivid evening 
colours of the flowers. They are decorative 
pictures: their effect flat, but at the same time 
active—like that of a classic frieze. Their weak- 
ness is due only to the fact that at the moment 
Nitro is clearly not at home with the medium of 
oil paint. He doesn’t reckon with its thickness 
or its shininess. The advertising man, however, 
congratulates him, “There’s a nice primitive 


Sicvite to interest a buyer ‘says, | 
one that can really claim to have rast colours.” 

The foreword to Pajetta’s paintings at Roland 
Browne and Delbanco describes his vision. 
“Harlequin and doll are actors in a play which 
is the poetic equivalent of an otherwise chaotic 


world.” Tolstoi said that the word ‘ * poetic,” 
when used to describe a work of art, “means 
borrowed.” In this case it is true. Pajetta’s 


paintings, like Campigli’s, although most attrac- 
tively painted, are only a tinsel rehash of various 
archaic styles. A middle-aged aesthete, however, 
is telling a young fellow that “If you only study 
the colours and tones you'll see that, under- 
neath, these pictures are wonderfully abstract.” 

Upstairs are a few fine Modigliani pencil 
sketches. “ What made Modigliani such a great 
artist was his sense of the asymetrical. It was 
this that prevented him being sentimental. Have 
you seen the Hiroshima panels by the way? 
There’s real sentimentality for you.” 

When I arrive home, there is a letter for me 
from a very mature and talented painter. In his 
P.S. he writes, “I work 18 hours daily—though 
most of it goes into teaching which is maddening. 
Results (in terms of finished paintings) are 
lamentable, and I long for a steady uninterrupted 
spell. I might have been a good painter!” 

JOHN BERGER 


The News—And Billy Graham 


Tue first effect of the press strike on one’s look- 
ing and listening was to reveal the simple inade- 
quacy of the B.B.C.’s news bulletins. This is, of 
course, to be monstrously unfair; news bulletins 
have never been intended to be in any sense either 
in competition with or a substitute for daily news- 
papers. And yet, how thin and meagre the ration 
of news broadcast seemed as soon as one was 
deprived of one’s newspapers. Mr. Bevan’s fate 
was in the balance; but of that one could get 
scarcely a word. What one wanted was the com- 
ment, the speculations, the leaks, precisely those 
things the B.B.C. does not give us; and What 
came through very clearly was the impression that 
without the Press, news, as presented by the 
B.B.C., was almost incomprehensible. Well, the 
strike must have come to the B.B.C. as a formid- 
able a challenge as it has ever had to encounter. 
On the whole, when all the difficulties are taken 
into account, it responded to it pretty well. 
The difficulties should not be minimised. First, 
there is the simple fact that hours of broad- 
casting are limited and that more time for news 
would mean less for everything else, and it is not 
the B.B.C.’s function primarily to be a substitute 
for newspapers. Indeed, I doubt whether there 
is any precedent for the situation the Corporation 
was confronted with. ‘There was of course the 
close-down of the political weeklies during the 
fuel crisis of 1947; but that presented a much 


more simple problem. The weeklies are of a. 


kind; they are addressed to one well-defined sec- 
tion of the public: nothing easier than to get 
their editors together to discuss the significance 
of the news of the week. The national news- 
papers affected by the strike are not of a kind 
in this way; they address themselves not to one 
but to many publics, and some of these publics 
strike one as often mutually exclusive: how put 
over in a single programme the points of view, 
say, of the Observer and the Sunday Graphic? 
Attempts to do precisely this kind of thing in 
the additional television programmes on news 
have produced moments of comedy and embar- 
rassment. We had one such programme, for 
example, in which the Express’s Mr. William 
Hickey appeared with Mr. Michael: Curtis of 
the News Chronicle. For me, middle-aged as I 
am, there is only one true Hickey—the first; but 
that i is irrelevant, and in point of fact when I read 
my Express I normally take in Mr. Hickey’s 
_ gossip column without strain. But how absurd 
his column appeared when actually spoken on 
the screen by its author in person! How shy- 


making the references to “Norah Docker” and 


the general a-garden-is-a-lovesome-thing-God- 
wottery of the tone! What had gone wrong? 
Merely, I think, that Mr. Hickey was appearing 
out of his context. By the time one has reached 
his column in the Express one has become condi- 
tioned to his particular brand of article. But the 
other evening, on television, we were seeing and 
hearing him cold. 

Nevertheless, gaffes like this, which arose, I 
imagine, from a failure to distinguish between the 
nature of broadcasting and television, which are a 
series of quite disparate items, and that of a news- 
paper, which is a carefully composed whole with a 
pronounced general tone of its own, have been 
few; and on the whole I think the B.B.C. is to be 
congratulated on the way it rose to an unforeseen 
occasion. It quite quickly pulled in its foreign 
correspondents from the capitals in which they 
normally serve; it lengthened and increased its 
news bulletins; and the sense of urgency revivified 
programmes like Topic for Tonight and At Home 
and Abroad. If TV on the whole has scored, this 
has been due to the,medium. Some of the most 
important news of the period has, as it were, 
played into its hands. Sir Winston’s resignation 
would have been a “natural ” for television even 
if there had been no strike. As it was, it seized 
its opportunity excellently, and the discussion 
after the resignation on Sir Winston and on the 
office of Prime Minister, between Mr. Francis 
Williams, Mr. Alan Bullock and Mr. Geoffrey 
Cox, was as good as anything I have seen on the 
television screen. 

I suspect that the Television Service—and the 
I.T.A., which was no doubt watching with con- 
siderable interest—may have learned a great deal 
from the emergency it had to meet. And one 
thing I hope it is pondering afresh; and that is, 
whether it might not, after all, be a good thing to 
recruit and foster its own news-commentators. 


_ In the past, the B.B.C. ‘has set itself sternly against 


this, differing herein from American practice. In 
doing so, I cannot help thinking that it has unduly 
handicapped itself. I suspect that, with Mr. 
Aidan Crawley up its sleeve, the I.T.A. news ser- 
vice will behave rather differently. 

~The press strike has dominated broadcasting 
during the past fortnight. It has shown how 
greatly radio and television are improved when 
they too must behave as instruments of jour- 
nalism. But one TV programme quite unrelated 
to the strike should not go unnoticed. This is 
the presentation of Dr. Billy Graham’s Good 
Friday service from the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow. 


Dr. Graham has become ° ‘a’sort of: sacred cow.- 


emoti on, seem to take 
that he Wi tuead thing. I think} 
What the television broadc Thee 
showed is that, to express it entirely neutra I 
is a superb performer with a keen eye to 
management. But what interests me is that 
his latest visit to us he seems to have secured the 
backing not only of the churches—and I find it 
difficult to imagine that, for instance, the Bishop 
of Bristol can wholly approve of him—but also of 
the B.B.C., which not only televised his se 
Friday Service but gave him the freedom of t 
early morning Lift UP Your Hearts programme. 
WILLIAM SALTER — 


Nature Concerto 


“ The Vanishing Prairie,’? at Studio One ; 


“Above Us the Waves,” at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square 


Two Big-Horn Rams—of a race, we are told 
that having. taken to the rocks grew exceeding 
sure-footed and fierce—face one another at | 
distance. They charge, heads lowered, at speed. 
The clash is repeated. Again and again, the twa 
meet. It is an engagement, one might think, that 
would instil awe into any spectator. But not inte 
the Disney film unit. They are intent on tran 
forming two superb animals in conflict inte 
Disney animals; so each meeting is marked by 
the clash of cymbals and a hackneyed operatic 
march enlivens the whole episode. 

This is the worst moment of The Vanishin g 
Prairie, the latest Disney True-Life Advent 
though it boasts the usual complement of birds 
courting to dance music, domestic jokes, syne 
opations, and the rest which make this series as 
painful to listen to as it is exciting to watch. - f 
seemed to me that script and direction (James 
Algar) were poorer than usual; but that may have 
been because this slice of life does not nearl 
come up to the desert or the seals’ island ¢ 
earlier pieces. The place this time is the great 
middle prairie stretching from New Mexico to 
Canada, and the creatures chiefly involved are 
marsh birds, prairie dogs, mountain lions, coyotes 
and a herd of bison. Nothing apparently li 
these except the possibility of extinction, and 
film goes its way haphazard. But some. of 
material picked up by the camera during three ~ 
years is fascinating. Geese and duck flying close- 
up; the mountain lion hunting for its two spotted . 
cubs; bison stampeding before a fire; a coyote 
killing a rattlesnake and being defied by a prairie 
dog no bigger than a rat; stamping grouse, cranes: 
in slow movement, a rabbit in-flight givin 
chamois-like leaps. There is plenty here, of 
miscellaneous order, to make The Vanisht 
Prairie worth seeing—if only Mr. Disney co 
be persuaded to let us find our own laughs. 

That at one time he could order our laughter 
magnificently is brought home by a_revival, 
the same programme, of his ten-year-old Willie 
the Whale, who sings opera. This cartoon holds 
its own with the best of U.P.A. | : 

There is not much ‘else: to recommend at he 
moment, British films continue to play safe with 
the Services. Corporate feeling may be assumed 
jargon and stiff upper lip provide the packing, and * 
every glimpse of the man behind the uniform 
a point gained. This was all very well in war-time, 
when such films had a start of all others. Ni 
they start far behind, and it can’t be said of most 
of them that they ever look like catching u 
Above Us the Waves is a more than averas 
sample. It begins with the advantage of a 200 Oo 
story—the attack on the Tirpitz in a fjord by 
midget submarines. Mr. John Mills, alw 
dependable, has io sell the idea to the Adm 
(Mr. Robertson Justice), which he does 
bold practical joke. Secret training bri 
confessional moments. “I? aid 
afraid, sir.” (Pause) ‘ a Bese ys 8 
that I felt just the same?” wo 
“Tagigeiasing Tees a mi 


the giant enemy and the Tirpitz well crippled. 
The Nazi captain glares at his prisoners. “ You 
are brave men,” he says gratingly, when we have 
expected something else;-but almost at once we 
ecognise the final touch -of solidarity that all 
along has given the film a faint air of being too 
good to be true. Not that events didn’t fall out 
‘so, but the sense of conviction, of insight, is 
eesing. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


“Maurice Chevalier, at the Palace 


Really, there is nothing left for the critic to say. 
Leaving the theatre the other night we could only 
cry, like the late Sid Field, “ What a performance!” 
Few artists have worked in such pure gold as 
Chevalier. For almost half a century he has been 
charming us and today he is as ineffable as ever. He 
has that resilience of the heart that is the secret of 
‘perpetual youth, whether in life or in the theatre, 
and he tosses it to us across the footlights in a 
hundred guises—as “un gentleman” complete with 
rolled umbrella, Lock bowler and inane stare; as the 
top-hatted roué savouring the delights of the Place 
Pigalle; as an old bebop fiend who has climbed upon 
the bandwaggon of le hot jazz not a moment too 
soon. He mimics the Tower of Babel, mimes the 
mestro’s adieu to his public, runs the gamut of a 
‘sentimental education. We were a good audience 
the other night and he heaped us a generous over- 
measure, ranging far beyond the printed repertoire, 
back to the songs of his great period, hits that made 
the boulevards ring twenty (or was it thirty?) years 
ago—Chapeau de paille and Louise and the up- 
‘roarious Valentine. An evening of pure delight; it 

will be repeated until Saturday, April 30. 

J. N. B. R. 


tion, April 16, sens a ‘ 


s, then the’ real thing with three — 
independently nosing their way up to” 


Correspondence 
AN AMERICAN VIEW OF BEVANISM 


Sirn,—No doubt Mr. Crossman is right when he 
suggests that the present influence of Bevanism is 
the consequence of its readiness to criticise current 
cold-war assumptions, and that there is nothing 
“peculiarly Socialist” in its present attitude. But 
if this is so it is difficult to share his apparent com- 
placency. 

One would prefer Mr. Epstein to be right. If 
only Bevanite influence was based upon the 
superiority of its thought. The facts are, as Mr. 
Crossman all but admits, that having abandoned the 
myth of the Third Force, and the hope of an Anglo- 
American global Fair Deal, the intellectual Left has 
become realistic at the cost of ceasing to speculate 
about the future of democratic Socialism. The 
Bevanites may be more or less united on the need 
to neutralise Germany, and fairly sharply divided 
over the implications of the hydrogen bomb;_ but 
there is little that is either constructive or Socialistic 
in the arguments they advance. 

The contrast with even the recent past is at once 
remarkable and sad. In the Thirties, for instance, 
the intellectual Left abounded with names such as 
Laski, Strachey, Cripps, Catlin and Evan Durbin. 
Men who had arrived at their relative positions after 
arguments concerning the compatibility of capitalism 
and democracy, or the future of Fascism and Com- 
munism. Not content with an analysis of current 
political assumptions, they attempted an evaluation 
of existing political forces and they were not afraid 
to indulge in speculation, or even specific prophesy. 
No doubt their prognostications were often falsified 
by events, but at least they could claim to be trying 
to relate their Socialism to the world situation as 
they saw it. At least they tried to deal with the 
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obstacles in their path. Who can doubt that the 
absence of similar figures today is at least one of the 
reasons why contemporary political argument is so 
dull—or why it seems to so many to be superficial? 

Mr. Epstein was correct in naming the Labour 
Left as the heirs of the “British polemical tradi- 
tion”; what he failed to see was that they have 
largely repudiated their inheritance. 

Of course there may be good reasons for this. 
Speculation and prophecy are intellectually out of 
favour; the mystics, seers and philosophers of the 
past have made way for the experts in linguistic 
analysis, and the result has been a discouragement 
of verbal kite-flying, even on the Left. Moreover, 
many of those who might have undertaken such a 
task have been heavily involved in the business of 
governing the Party, or in the day-to-day activities 
of Parliament. But perhaps the most important 
contributory factor has been the slow realisation 
that the major contemporary obstacle to democratic 
Socialism is not capitalism, or Communism; but the 
much more intangible force of private and public 
oligarchy, in all its multifarious forms. 

However, when all this has been said, the paucity 
of serious Socialist thought is alarming. For the 
speculation of the Thirties, even when most mis- 
guided, helped to create a faith which did not stand 
or fall by the accuracy of specific prophecy, since it 
depended for its strength on deeper and simpler 
forces in human nature. It is this inspirational role 
which has been most neglected by the contemporary 
intellectuals of the Left; and one only has to remem- 
ber the name of Harold Laski to realise what has 
been lost. It is surely incontestable that until they 
can advance beyond the position described by Mr. 
Crossman as “fearing the worst from across the 
Atlantic,” until, in other words, they can provide 
British politics with some serious theoretical con- 
troversy and effective Socialist argument, the Left- 
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wing intellectuals of today have little enough cause 


for self-satisfaction. 

Complacency is all the more unfortunate in the 
case of Mr. Crossman. For he has given us ample 
proof that he understands the nature of the forces 
of public and private oligarchy which face us. It is 
tragic that the only Left-wing intellectual who has 
attempted to work out the implications of such 
forces is George Orwell. If only Mr. Crossman 
would stop in one place long enough to provide 
Socialists with an optimistic version of 1984. 

Ruskin College, Oxford. WILLIAM McCARTHY 


GOOD SCOUTS? 


Sir,—At the recent county council electicns in 
this area uniformed Scouts and Guides were 
employed by the Tories as number snatchers at the 
several polling booths, and on inquiry it was freely 
admitted by the local Guide Commissioner that she 
had willingly given her permission. Presumably 
similar permission was sought and granted for the 
Scouts. Could it be a coincidence that the Tory 
candidate’s wife is a member of the local Guide com- 
mittee and the president of the Scouts also heads 
the local Tory party? Can we be certain that the 
same tactics may not be employed on a widez scale in 
the forthcoming general election? 

The children, of course, were entirely blameless 
and probably thought that a little mild excitement 
and a good tea were sufficient reward, and were quite 
unaware of the effect their presence was intended 
to produce, viz., that Conservatism and Scout “ pro- 


mises” are synonymous; not a pretty thought, nor 
one that would be approved by working-class 
parents. 


It would, perhaps, be unfair to brand these other- 
wise admirable institutions as willing allies of the 
Tories, but without a disclaimer and public apology 
it is difficult to see how this can be avoided. 

Areley Kings, EDWARD ROBINSON 

Stourport-on-Severn. 
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ae SER) Beiceuricth Robins letter in your jssue of 


April 2 repeats a number of claims frequently made 


‘on behaif of the Mental Deficiency service which 


give a misleading picture of the facts. Space does 
not permit a description of the way in which deten- 
tion orders are obtained, but the main “ safeguards,” 
after an order has been made, are twofold: the right 
to submit an independent medical report and a 
periodical review of the cases by Visiting Justices 
(once every five years after the first two years). As 
regards the first safeguard, in a case known to us, 
when an independent medical report showed the 
patient to be in no way mentally defective, the insti- 
tution withheld letters telling the patient that his 
report was favourable, and the Board of Control 
refused to give facilities for him to be visited, in 
order to be handed his medical report. As regards 
the second safeguard, although 60 per cent. of all 
patients are high-grade, the review by Visiting Jus- 
tices may be conducted at the rate of 120 cases per 
day (evidence of Kent Justices to Royal Commission) 
—even though these reviews have to consider not 
only the mental condition of the patient but also 
the means of care and supervision available if he 
were discharged. 

Kenneth Robinson’s letter suggests that only those 
patients “unsuitable for occupational training” are 
employed in running the institution. Yet the 1953 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Health states that 
women sent out on licence “almost always go to 
domestic work”. Except for one or two experi- 
mental workshops, employing a few hundred patients, 
there is little evidence of “training” other than 
training for the needs of the institution. ‘This is 
the direct outcome of the policy laid down in the 
Report of the Mental Deficiency Committee (1929), 


which stated : — 


An institution which takes all types and ages 
is economical because the high-grade patients do 
the work and make everything necessary not only 
for themselves but also for the lower grade. In 
an institution taking only low grades, the whole 
of the work has to be done by paid staff; in 
one taking only high grades, the output of work 
is greater than is required for the institution itself, 
and there is difficulty in disposing of it. 

In this situation pressure for accommodation for 
low grade cases does not act as a stimulus to the 
release of high-grade cases. It increases the pressure 
to keep them in detention to “do the work and 
make everything necessary.” From hundreds of 
cases on our files the following give a picture of 
the results : — 

(1) A hospital-ward maid, previously earning 
£4 17s. 6d. per week, certified and detained in 
remarkable circumstances and employed as: a 
ward-maid for 2s. 6d. per week; 

(2) Woman held in illegal detention, ironing 
shirts ‘all day at 3s. per week. Released on Habeas 
Corpus and immediately obtained work in industry 
at £6 10s. per week; 

(3) Man, employed in institution at 3s. 6d. per 
week, later released on independent medical report, 
and immediately selected for supervisory post in 
industry from 23 applicants at over £9 per week: 
It is not merely a strengthening of legal safe- 

guards and a few overdue changes in the law which 
is required. What is needed is a complete clean-up 
of a situation which is a disgrace to the reputation 
of this country. 
ELIZABETH A. ALLEN 
General Secretary 
The National Council for Civil Liberties. 


-PRINCIPIA ETHICA 


Sir,—It is depressing at this time of day to find 
the arguments which Moore directed against Mill’s 
utilitarianism being cited with approval by Mr. 
Hampshire in his appreciation of Principia Ethica, 

The statement “Pleasure, and pleasure alone, is 
good,” which Moore, and Mr. Hampshire, foist upon 
the Utilitarians, does not occur anywhere in Mill’s 
Utilitarianism, nor, so far as I have been able to 
discover, in the writings of any other member of the 
school. Moore’s unfair treatment of Mill is notorious, 


It largely consisted in ascribing to him a doctrine 


which he never in fact upheld, then using actual 


_it first. 


Moore rightly ‘points out that Mill makes 
synonymous with “ desirable.” ” Then, on the 
tence—I use the term “pretence” deliberate 
that Mill has said “Pleasure alone is good” (desir 
able), declares that, according. to Mill, “ When | { 
desire . . . wine it is not the wine which I desir 
but the pleasure which I expect to get from it 
(P.E. 70). How ridiculous! Poor Mill is supposed 
to have argued i in effect that we never value anythin’ 
because it is a means to pleasure, but value only the 
“object” pleasure itself, even if we are unaware of 
experiencing it. This proposition Moore solemnly 
dissects in a passage of ineffable promposity: “Can 
it really be said that we value pleasure except in so 
far as we are conscious of it? Should we think that 
the attainment of pleasure of which we never wer 
and never could be conscious, was something to bi 
aimed at for its own sake?” (P.E. 87). Later, wit! 
a great show of magnanimity, Moore concedes that 
perhaps what the Utilitarians really meant was no’ 
that pleasure pure and simple, but the consciousness 
of pleasure, is “the sole good,’ and he goes on to 
demonstrate that this will not do either. And all this 
weighty refutation is directed against a thesis of 
monumental absurdity which Moore gratuitously 
wishes upon the Utilitarians without, in Mill’s case at 
least, a shred of justification. Moore does not quote 
the dictum “Pleasure, and pleasure alone, is good 
from Mill or any other Utilitarian, presumably be 
cause he could not find it. Yet Mr. Hampshire 
repeats it as something they “informatively say.” I 
challenge him to produce a single example. j 

In point of fact the Utilitarians, unlike Moore, 
fussed very little about the meaning of the word 
“good.” They simply declared that goodness con 
sists in the tendency of an object or an action to 
conduce to pleasure or happiness, or. to the reduction 
of pain or unhappiness; their attitude being, in brief, 
that if goodness is not this, then Heaven alone knows 
what it is. What Mill and Sidgwick, followin 
Aristotle, did hold, was that pleasure—or happines 
—is the only thing which is good as an end, and Mi 
clearly sets down the limits of the conception as 
follows: “ Questions of ultimate ends are not amen- 
able to direct proof. . The art of music is good, 
for the reason, among others, that it produces 
pleasure; but what Prog is it possible to give that 
pleasure is good? . . . the formula may be accepted 
or rejected, but it is not a subject of what is com 
monly understood by proof.” (Utilitarianism.) This 
is apparently what Moore thinks, too, but Mill said 
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Hazlemere, Bucks, LAN FREED 
Sir,—Mr. Stuart Hampshire quotes J. M. Keynes’s 
words on the “fundamental intuitions ” of Principia 
Ethica—“T see no reason to shift from them.” B 
D. H. Lawrence met Keynes and others of his circle 
and was horrified. Keynes, in his posthumous essay 
on Lawrence, says (with the generosity characteristic 
of that circle) that he had come to think Lawrence 
was right, and that their whole ethos was wrong it 
an important way. Can Mr. Hampshire enlarge o: 
the hints Keynes gave? 


Totnes. HuGH Huck stir 4 


THE “DAILY WORKER” 


Sir,—You refer to the action of the London Typo- 
graphical Society in stopping the Daily Worke 
during the newspaper strike as “very English,” ane 
done “apparently in the interests of fair play.” Fai 
play for whom? : 

Certainly not for the engineers and electatie : 
who had no dispute with the Daily Worker, whi 
is not a member of the Newspaper Proprietors’ As 
ciate The responsible officials of these unions 

> known: that the appearance of an independ 
nnaesee, such as the Daily Worker, would 
their efforts to. obtain satisfaction from the N.P./ 

Fair play evidently for the N.P.A., one 
toughest and tightest cartels in industry, co: 
by a ree of millionaire press lords, — 

just for 


= i 
on level terms, 


deny) 


has deprived the Daily Worker of nearly all its 
revenue from commercial advertising, including the 
advertisements of the nationalised industries. 
would have put any other newspaper out of business, 
and has imposed upon the Daily Worker the most 
_ severe economies, including a higher price, a reduced 
number of pages, and a restricted range of news and 
features. 

The Daily Worker has nevertheless survived and 
developed, because its very independence of capitalist 
control is the guarantee that it will speak for those 
who finance it—its readers and 30,000 shareholders, 
overwhelmingly working-class people. Those who 

believe in suppressing it, on whatever pretext, are 
only following the very bad tradition of “ unfair play” 

_ for the working-class press, and buttressing the 
dangerous monopoly enjoyed by the press lords. 

Tanza Road, MaALcoLm MacEwen 
Hampstead. 


SOUTH AFRICAN COURT 


Sir,—The prophecy of your correspondent, J. C. 
Adams, on South Africa’s enlarged Appeal Court 
could scarcely have been less correct. It is typical 
‘of how misleading prejudice can be. 

The Court was to be packed, wrote Mr. Adams. 
“We shall see,” he foretold, “that the new Judges 
will be Nationalists bearing Afrikaner names.” In 
fact, the names of two of the five new Appeal Judges 
‘are English—Reynolds and Hall—and Mr. Hall was 
born in England, in a vicarage. Of the three new 
members of the Court with Afrikaans names, Mr. 
de Beer and Mr. de Villiers were appointed to the 

Bench by the political party previously in power— 
and so was Mr. Reynolds. 

The position thus is that, of the eleven members 
of the enlarged Appeal Court, no fewer than eight 
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allow In were Judges before Dr. Malan’s party assumed 

, repeated efforts have been made to kill: 
ing it the normal facilities given to other 
wspapers. To enumerate them all would take a 
lot of space. Since 1949, a politically inspired boycott 


office in 1948; and of the remaining three, one is 
English speaking. 
This is a most strange case of political packing. 
South Africa House. A. W. STEWarp, 
Director of Information. 


IMPERIALISM 


S1r,—Having read Mr, A. J. P. Taylor’s “ reassess- 
ment” of Hobson’s Imperialism. I confidently 
expected some comment thereon in the Correspond- 
ence columns of your last issue. I feel strongly that 
historical writing of the type Mr. Taylor indulges in 
should not be allowed to go unchallenged in a pub- 
lication of your standard. 

If, as Mr. Taylor asserts, Power, not Profit (his 
capitals), was the primary motive force in overseas 
investments and imperialist expansion, it is surely 
necessary to answer the question why capitalist in- 
vestors suddenly experienced an increased lust for 
power in the latter part of the Nineteenth Century. 
Mr. Taylor does not answer this question; an omis- 
sion all the more serious since there is a fairly 
convincing answer to the question why investors 
tended to look to undeveloped areas as sources of 
profit during this period. ; 

The strength of Mr. Taylor’s argument depends 
very much on the one example of unprofitable 
imperialist investment which he cites—that of 
French Morocco. Would it be immoderate to ask 
him for his references on that point? Supposing 
even that he were able to satisfy us in this direction, 
would it not be relevant to remind your readers that 
Morocco was very much a second best for. the 
French; an’area on which they were driven back after 
being edged out by British Imperialism from Egypt 
and the Sudan? 

Even so, the spectacle conjured up by Mr. Taylor 
of a French government compelling unwilling in- 
vestors to ruin themselves for the sake of “Power” 
is truly fascinating. And one wonders why French- 
men of two generations ago should have been so far 
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behind their descendants in finding a M. Poujade 
to champion the cause of their purses. 
ERNST WANGERMANN 
The Grammar School, 
Earls Colne, Essex, 


WRITING FOR RADIO 


S1r,—Mr. Salter’s article fails to make one point 
which should be made, in fairness to the B.B.C. and 
to encourage writers who have not written for 
broadcasting, to do so. 

Publishers hardly ever commission books of 
fiction; the B.B.C. commissions its plays and features, 
whether for Third Programme or Home Service. 
It is done on the basis of a synopsis and some speci- 
men pages of the projected work, submitted by the 
author, known or unknown, it does not matter. If 
the work is then commissioned (and the B.B.C. are 
prompt and businesslike in all their dealings, and do 
not, in my experience, keep one hanging about) then 
half the fee is paid at once. This admirable arrange- 
ment enables the indigent writer to finish the job, 
when, if it is accepted, he gets the rest of the fee; 
if. not, he keeps what he has had. 

Epwarp Hyams 

Molash, Kent. 


PENNY FARES 


Sir,—As the initiator, with our prospective parlia- 
mentary candidate Mr. I. J. Hyam, of a Liberal cam- 
paign for penny fares on the London tube trains and 
buses for short stages, I wish to correct a mis- 
quotation by Flavus from our L.C.C. posters. These 
should have read: “For Penny Fares on London’s 
Trains and Buses”. By a printer’s error the word 
“Train” was printed as “Trams” but was duly 
corrected in ink. As regards the L.C.C.’s powers in 
this matter, they certainly can make strong recom- 
mendations to the Ministry of Transport on behalf 
of London’s travelling public. 

5 New Square, 

London, W.C.1. 


Louis A. DE PINNA 
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__ Last month, as many of our readers will remember, Paul Johnson, our 
Paris Correspondent, paid a short visit to French North Africa to savour 
for himself the atmosphere of crisis which prevails in France’s relations 
with her North African territories, and to bring up to date his knowledge 
of a subject on which he is already expert. 

_ In the following six pages, he reports on what he saw and heard, and 
offers his conclusions as they affect each of the three territories, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco, We publish his matter at its full length, without 
any significant abridgment, both because of its great readability and 
topicality—the negotiations between France and Tunisia entered their 
final, and presumably decisive, stage on Good Friday—and because of 
its value in illuminating an aspect of colonialism which will be of special 
interest to NEW STATESMAN readers. 

_ The problems of France in North Africa are not precisely the same 
as those of Britain in, say, Kenya or the Caribbean; nor are the problems 
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’ France in North Africa 


of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco identical in detail. But all conform to 
a broad pattern of economic and political crisis which is becoming 
apparent in almost all colonial territories. The problem is two-sided: 
first, how to raise colonial living standards (in the face of rapidly increasing 
populations) without too sharply tilting the terms of trade against the 
more highly industrialised imperial Power; secondly, how to transfer 
political control to an independent government without throwing to the 
wolves Settler communities whose traditional way of life can be neither 
justified nor sustained in the modern world. Moreover, as Paul Johnson 
shrewdly observes in his concluding sentences, successive French Govern- 
ments, by delay and indecision in the past, have transformed the inevitable 
problems of North Africa into a recurring crisis in domestic politics. The 
fate of Mendeés-France was determined—as that of M. Faure and his 
successors may well be—by North Africa, even more than by the domestic 
problems of France itself. 
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Tue first thing they tell you in Algiers is that 
Algeria is part of France. “This isn’t a colony, 
-you know. Everyone is a French citizen here. 
DAlgérie, c’est la France!” At the office of the 
Government-General, they gave me thirty-two 
pamphlets printed on glossy paper—the literature 
of triumphant colonialism, It was all there: the 
‘slogans (“In 120 years, France has transformed 
medieval anarchy into 20th century pro- 
‘gress. . . .”); the statistics (50,000 miles of roads, 
2,750 miles of railways, 33 airports, 24,284 hospi- 
ta! beds. . . .”); the photographs of smiling fellahs 
driving tractors, of healthy Arab children sitting 
‘in modern classrooms, of skyscraper flats towering 
over Arab medinas. And then, to crown every- 
thing, the spectacle of the benevolent despot, 
having distributed the largesse of civilisation, 
handing over to his adolescent children the reins 
of power: “Since the passing of the Statute of 
Algeria in 1947, the Algerians enjoy the full rights 
of French citizenship. They elect deputies to the 
National Assembly and control local affairs 
through the Algerian Assembly... . L’Algérie, 
cest la France!” 

It’s all very spectacular and edifying. Unfor- 
tunately, it doesn’t answer a number of questions 
—questions which anyone who travels through 
Algeria is inevitably led to ask. Why are there 
| 200,000 troops in the country? Why is the biggest 
Arab party banned, and its leaders imprisoned or 
» exiled? Why—after a century of peace—are 3,000 


is it necessary to bomb Arab villages in the 
Aurés? And why, above all, does everyone you 
talk to radiate the same sense of insecurity and 
fear? 

The truth is, the facade of progress—the sky- 
rapers, the civil rights solemnly inscribed in the 


Nber, when Algeria erupted into armed revolt, it 
has collapsed in ruins. The French occupied 
Algeria by force, they colonised it by force, and 
. they still hold it by force. The idea of a joint 
Franco-Arab community, enjoying the same rights 
‘and privileges, is an elaborate myth. There are 
‘two nations in Algeria: 1,000,000 Frenchmen, 
'who control the administration and 80 per cent. 
‘the economy; and 8,000,000 politically and 
omically underprivileged Arabs, No amount 
fficial propaganda can conceal this familiar 
ern of colonialism. 
[he pattern emerges most clearly in the land. 
5,625,381 hectares under regular cultivation, 
French own 37 per cent., which includes 75 
t. of the high-grade land. Yields per hec- 
; 100 to 500 per cent. higher on 


“bandits ” awaiting trial in military prisons? Why. 


Statute—is pitifully thin, and since last Novem- 


French-owned farms—a ratio reflected in the 
comparative incomes of French and Arab 
farmers: £1,500 a year for the French, £25 for 
the Arabs. The social structure reveals the same 
tendencies, Of the 1,300 grandes propriétés, only 
50 are owned by Arabs. Of the 44,434 freehold 
farms, only 19,755 are owned by Arabs. The im- 
mense majority of the Arab agricultural popula- 
tion—some 1,800,000—work as day-labourers on 
French farms or scratch a precarious living from 
second-grade land in the hills. 

And the smiling fellahs driving tractors? True, 
there are now 17,000 tractors in Algeria—three 
times as many as in 1939, But 16,500 are owned 
by the colons. A fellah with an annual income of 
£25 finds it difficult enough to buy seed, let alone 
tractors; even if he has full ownership of his land 
and is legally eligible for a loan, he is clearly an 
unjustifiable risk for the banks. Last year, for 
instance, the Caisse du Crédit Agricole Mutuel 
issued £42,000,000 in loans; but this sum went 
to a mere 51,000 farmers, of whom 45,000 were 
Frenchmen, The Government have tried to solve 
the problem by setting up a credit agency, the 
Societé Agricole de Prévoyance, which issues 
loans to the fellahs. But the credits at its disposal 
are miserably inadequate: in 1953, for instance, 
£2,000,000 was distributed among more than 
600,000 fellahs. 

The tragedy transcends the limits of mere social 
justice. For Algeria is moving steadily towards 
starvation. In the last 50 years, the population 
has doubled; it is now increasing at the annual 
rate of 2.75 per cent., every year there are another 
250,000 mouths to feed. Clearly, even to maintain 
the present standard of living—1,500 calories a 
day—the farming methods of the fellahs must be 
revolutionised, The French, as they hastened to 
assure me, are fully aware of the problem. Since 
1946, the Government has started a number of 
pilot farms, known as Secteurs d’Amélioration 
Rurale, to improve production among the fellahs. 
Everyone agrees that these experiments have been 
successful. But the financial and material effort 
they involve is ludicrously small. In the first 
eight years of its existence, the S.A.R. has spent 
only £2,600,000, and at its highest estimate, the 
results of eight years’ work is an annual produc- 
tion increase sufficient to provide a minimum sub- 
sistence to 78,000 Arabs—less than one-third of 
the annual increase in population. 

What of the other benefits of French citizen- 
ship? Theoretically, the Arabs, like the French, 
receive free medical aid and social insurance. In 
fact, only 1,600,000 are eligible for social insur- 
ance, and the scheme is breaking down for lack 
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of funds. A report issued last September by the 
doctors of the Constantine Department empha- 
sised the almost total failure of government 
health policy in the area. Out of a rural popula- 
tion of 2,500,000, the report stated, only 150,000 
belonged to the scheme and, owing to transport 
difficulties, many of these were unable to make 
use of it. The result is that in the Constantine 
area, there are 1,500,000 cases of malaria, 250,000 
cases of trachoma and 50,000 cases of tubercu- 
losis. It’s the same story in the Algiers Depart- 
ment. A doctor who works in the hills east of 
Algiers told me: “We must have more doctors. 
Two ihousand for the whole of Algeria isn’t 
enough. Apart from Algiers and Oran, that 
means one doctor for 10,000 inhabitants... It’s 
quite beyond Algeria’s resources to maintain an 
independent health service on the French model 
—the only solution is heavy subsidies from the 
metropolis. After all Algérie, c’est la France!” > 
Yes, Algeria is France—but France with a 
difference. Education, as in France, is compul- 
sory and universal. But the number of children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 receiving no educa- 
tion at all rose from 1,140,000 in 1944 to 2,400,000 
in 1954. In 1964, at the present rate, it will be 
5,000,000. Meanwhile, credits for schools fell 
from £4,931,000 in 1952-53 to £4,465,007 in 
1954-55. But lack of money alone does not 
explain why the country has one of the highest 
illiteracy rates in the world. One of the objects 
of French policy is the destruction of the Arab 
language and culture; and, at both a central and 
local level, the authorities try to prevent the 
building of Arab schools and the training of Arab 
teachers. At the moment, only 293 Arabs are 
attending teacher-training colleges. Yet, in the 
Kabylie, 30 schools are closed for lack of staff. 
The formalities required for the construction of 
an Arab.school take two years to complete, and 
municipal councils are often in a position to 
impose. a veto—in the commune of Arris, for 
instance; local officials have successfully opposed 
the opening of new Arab schools for the past 15 
years. The central government is more subtle in 
its methods but its objects are similar. Indeed, 
teachers* are not popular at the Government- 
General, and one official gave me a frank explana- 
tion: “The teachers who come out from France 
are what we call frangaoui. They don’t know 
Algeria, and they don’t understand the situation. 
They think the Arabs are always in the right.” 
Education is merely one of the ways in which 
Clause 82 of the Statute of Algeria, which guaran- 
tees equality of opportunity, is patently and 
systematically ignored. How many Arabs are in 


In Paris, 
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than five per cent. How many Arabs have 
attended the Institute of Agriculture in Algiers 
since it was founded 50 years ago? Exactly two. 
At the Government-General, an official had a 


ready answer: “It’s not a question of opportunity. 


Between ourselves, the well-off Arabs only want 
to go into certain professions—teaching, the law, 
politics, anything involving a lot of talking in fact. 
But a technical profession? Mon cher jeune 
homme, have you ever met an Arab who can 
draw a straight line between two points? ” ‘This 
kind of racial prejudice is almost universal in 
Algeria. At Constantine, an Arab mechanic told 
me: “The firm I work for pays me 200 francs 
an hour. Recently, they took on a young French- 
man. He has the same training as I have and less 
than half the experience, but he gets paid 260 
oe an hour. The extra 60 francs? They call 

t ‘bonus for additional qualifications.’” 

Equal rates of pay, minimum wages—they all 
exist in theory. But with 1,500,000 unemployed 
and only a handful of labour inspectors, the 
system can’t work. Even so, an official needn’t 
visit an estate to discover abuses. Last year, an 


the higher branches of the administration? Less. 


lery appeared in ‘the financial papers. Cy 
-Larbi, the manager of one of the firm’s estates, 
was accused by certain members of the board of 
paying his workers 200 francs a day instead of 
the official rate of 350, and pocketing the differ- 
ence. M. Larbi, continued the account, admitted 
the underpayment, but claimed that the difference 
_had been paid into the funds of. the firm. An 
examination of the books proved this to be cor- 
rect, whereupon “ the board tendered its apologies 
and complimented M. Larbi on his honesty and 
integrity.” 

These are just some of the ways in which the 
French preponderance, la présence frangaise, is 
maintained. But what of the political rights in- 
vested in the Statute? Algeria now sends 30 
deputies to the National Assembly, 14 to the 
Senate, 18 to the Assembly of the French Union. 
It has a 120-member Algerian Assembly and, in 
most of the country, elected municipal councils. 
Why has not this new political power been used 
to modify the pattern of colonialism? The answer 
to this question brings us to the heart of the 
problem. 


The Prefabricated Democracy 


Aw along the majestic Boulevard Carnot, which 
towers above the port of Algiers, stand the Cita- 
dels of French economic and political power; the 
Prefecture, the Echo d’Alger, the Crédit. Indus- 
triel et Commercial, the Banque d’Algérie et de 
Tunisie, the Crédit Lyonnais, the Crédit Fon- 
cier de l’Algérie, the Banque de la Mediterranée. 

. Sandwiched between them is a new building 
over which floats the tricolour. “ What’s that? ” 
I asked my companion, an Arab lawyer. “That,” 
he said bitterly, “is the Algerian Assembly—the 
symbol of our progress towards self-government. 
That’s where the beni-oui-ouis live.” 

A bent-oui-oui2 It’s no use looking in 
Larousse for a definition. 
Algerian—a verbal by-product of colonial rule. 
To understand its significance it is necessary to 
know something of the struggle for Algerian in- 
dependence. Algeria, unlike - Tunisia and 
Morocco, was annexed entirely by force; its 
seizure by the French in 1830 was a purely 
military operation, which had none of the con- 
stitutional complications of the “ protectorates ” 
set up in Tunis and Rabat. The conquest obliter- 
ated the Arab social and political structure. This 
is probably the reason why Algerian Nationalism 
developed so late, and is so lacking in unity. The 
Nationalists have been unable to group them- 
selves round a Bey, as in Tunisia, or around a 
Sultan, as in Morocco, and negotiate with the 
French on a legal basis. Inevitably they come up 
against the simple proposition which has always 
been the legal basis of French rule: the Algerian 
nation does not exist; Algeria is part of France. 
Any Algerian political party has therefore to make 
a crucial choice: whether to advocate reforms 
within the framework of this proposition, or to 
reject it entirely. And, if they choose the second, 
they automatically become a revolutionary party. 

It was the war which really opened the way to 
Algerian self-government. The fall of France 
destroyed the myth of French superiority. North 
Africa was conquered by the Allies, who brought 
with them the open anti-colonialism of Roosevelt. 
the Liberation swept the Left into 


power. Legislation passed in 1944 gave the 


_ Algerians the right to elect thirteen Deputies and 


a substantial proportion of the municipal councils. 


Unfortunately, at the very moment when real 


progress seemed possible, the inherent weaknesses 


The term is peculiarly- 


of Algerian Nationalism played into the hands 
of the colons. Four parties struggled for the new 
Arab vote. There were the Ulemas, the fanatical 
partisans of Pan-Islamism. There was the 
Algerian Communist Party, oscillating between 
“integration” and “independence.” ‘There were 
the moderates, the U.D.M.A., who wished to see 
Algeria become a_ self-governing community 
within the French Union. Finally, there was the 
extremist M.T.L.D. with a programme of total 
independence. The M.T.L.D., under Messali 
Hadj, possessed the biggest mass-following, but 
because of its programme it was _banned from 
political activity. 

At the election to the National Assembly in 
November, 1946, the administration skilfully ex- 
ploited these divisions. In the middle of the 
election campaign Messali Hadj was suddenly 
released from prison and the M.T.L.D. restored 
to legality. The U.D.M.A., desperately anxious 
not to split the Nationalist vote, agreed to with- 
draw its candidates. Then the administration 
struck: two days before the elections, two-thirds 
of the M.T.L.D. candidates were declared “ in- 
eligible to stand for office.” A new party emerged 
victorious: “the League of Franco-Arab Amity.” 
Its candidates were wealthy Arabs, carefully 
selected by the administration, whose attachment 
to France was assured by their presence on the 
boards of French businesses. They were the 
yes-men, the beni-oui-ouis. 

The Nationalist threat, however, was not yet 
averted. In 1947 the National Assembly, despite 
the bitter opposition of the Nerth African lobby, 
passed the Statute of Algeria. This divided 
Algeria into two electoral colleges, one French 
and one Arab. Each was to elect 15 Deputies to 
the National Assembly. In addition, the Statute 
created an Algerian Assembly, consisting of 120 
members—sixty elected by each college—which 
was to vote the Algerian budget and exercise 
limited legislative powers. The Statute was 
essentially a cautious step forward but, conscien- 
tiously applied, it gave the Algerians a real 
measure of power. At the October, 1947, muni- 
cipal elections—the first to be held under the 
Statute—the M.T.L.D. captured 90 per cent. of 
the seats in the second college. 

This victory terrified the colons. If the Statute 
were applied, the M.T.L.D., a party which chal- 
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Before the voting, therefore, t 
drew up. lists of “independent” candi 
selected from the most reliable beni-o 
The lists were dispatched to the sub-prefects ai 
mayors in charge of voting arrangement 
together with explicit instructions. ‘Fhe resul 
was an overwhelming triumph for the “Ind 
pendents.” The beni-oui-ouis and the colons goi 
55 out of 60 seats in the first college and 41 ou 
of 60 in the second. At the June, 1951, election: 
to the National Assembly, the administration ¢: 
didates won all fifteen seats in the second college 
Since then, they have won every by-election. 
The crudeness of the methods by which thes¢ 
results are obtained is almost unbelievable. Ai 
Port-Guydon in 1951 the official candidate re 
ceived 23,645 out of a possible total of 23,676 
votes, although the M.T.L.D. had asked voter: 
to abstain. At one voting booth the official can- 
didate received 800 votes and the M.T.L.D. 
U.D.M.A. and C.P. candidates none; afterwards 
it was discovered that there were only 400 elec 
tors. Last November, at a by-election, the official 
candidate got over. 16,000 votes and 
Nationalist candidate 10; observers present at the 
booths calculate that less than 3,000 voted. 
Examples like these could be quoted ad nauseam, 
Voting lists are padded, fake identity cards issued 
booths closed half an hour after they are opened 
voting slips forged. The use of such methods is 
attested by detailed reports in newspapers like 
Le Monde, and by official statements of French 
deputies present at the elections. But complaint 
of irregularities are met with polite denials at 
the Government-General and by official indif- 
ference in Paris. Indeed, the last Governor- 
General, M. Léonard, made it clear that he gave 
his officials carte blanche. “I am prepared,” h 
announced publicly, “to back up my subordinates 
to the hilt. If they are guilty of errors, I : 
prepared to excuse them, provided such error 
spring from a sincere regard for the public wel 
fare.” 
The result of these prefabricated lection is 
the comic-opera Assembly on the Boulevard 
t. The debates in this quaint institution have 
to be heard to be believed, for the French, in 
their search for sufficiently reliable beni-oui-ouis 
had to scrape the bottom of a never-very-prom: s- 
ing barrel. The beni-oui-oui elected President 0} 
the Assembly Education Committee, for example 
was discovered (too late) to be an illiterate. An 
other, the victim of a joke by an ebullient colon 
put down a motion calling on the Governor: 
General “to show cause why the importation 0 
three-humped Greek camels into Algeria was for 
bidden.” Unfortunately, however, the Assembl: 
is not a laughing matter. It disposes of consi 
able financial powers and takes decisions affe 
the livelihood of 8,000,000 Arabs. Since it wa’ 
created, credits for education and health haw 
been cut, fresh barriers have been erected agains 
the advancement of Arabs in civil service, ane 
investments have been whittled down. h 
Assembly, in fact, bears a heavy responsibility 
much of the misery and racial discriminatiogy 
described above. , 2 
But the tragedy goes deeper than this. “If th 
French don’t think we’re capable of voting,” ay 
Arab told me, “ why don’t they admit it frank’ 
Many of the Arabs I met told me they 
intention of voting under the preacnt ha 


troyed the Arabs’ faith in Prericks 
Inevitably, the Nationalists who s1 
the tis of tear hav 


| have Goaeet oe Pare of any pie 
ection. In many of the Party cells, the 
es of “direct action” have taken control. 


> ch 


arned the administration that a dangerous situ- 
n was developing. 
ignored: in the words of M. Léonard (1954), 
ils 

“there is no political problem in Algeria.” But 
s-movements of opinion, alas, cannot be curtly 
nissed by the obiter dicta of civil servants. On 
ovember 1, the fellahs of the Kabylie and the 
arés rose in armed revolt. Algeria now has not 
erely a political problem, but a military one. - 


The Frontiers of. 
Violence 


sups of steel-helmeted gendarmes patrolled 
streets: this was the gateway to the terrorist 


és: snow-covered mountains, tiny mountain 


arm ed with old German rifles. Next day, the 


wded with colons and soldiers returning from 


ck we passed lorry-loads of troops, heading 
; a helicopter, on the look-out for terrorists, 
oned overhead. I asked the colons about the 
ation. “I live in Biskra,” said one. “So I’m 
1 right. But if you’ve got a farm in the foothills, 
its different. My cousin had his barn burned 
two weeks ago.” The ticket inspector said: 
hey’ve tried to blow up this line three times, 
the bombs never go off properly. Catch an 
ib who can set an alarm-clock, let alone a 
oby-trap! ” Only one of the colons complained: 
nhands, beat them up and kept them in Biskra 
three days. Said they were Reds. That left 


“TIrll take time. The 
They'll soon polish 
True, one of 
the passengers thought it would take a long time 
) clear up the rebels. But he wasn’t a colon; he 


had been sent out to Algeria two months before. 
And he had been in Indo-China. 

Biskra is an oasis town on the edge of the 
Sahara. In the early hours of November | it had 


ith troops and there had been no more trouble. 
d a letter of introduction to a local M.T.L.D. 
ant. That evening, he introduced me to a 
ha, a young man, about twenty-five, who 
id been educated in a French primary school. 
re were twelve in our band before the fight- 
p ted,” he told me. “A Tunisian who had 

sed over the hills was supposed to be in charge, 
the others didn’t like the way he bossed us 
We each got a rifle and ten rounds of 
ion. The night. of November 1,. we 
a small village. They thought we were 


bade you return?” I asked. “After a 
ys we had a quarrel with the Tunisian,” 
e left us to go back to Tunisia. Then 


nm and again, moderate Nationalists have 


These warnings were 


was dark when I arrived at Constantine. 


untry. To the south lay the massif of the 
ages inaccessible in winter, and 3,000 terrorists’ 
in to Biskra, nerve-centre of the Aurés, was 


re; on the road which runs parallel to the 


short-handed. Well, I’m a French farmer and © 


simply a sergeant in the medical corps who- 


been attacked by terrorists. Now, it was crammed | 


at fest, but afterwards they were quite . 


: Ss I heard that a friend of mine 


after I got ea the Reich arrested 

. hey knew I was a member of the M.T.L.D. 
1ey asked me a lot of questions and I was hit 
in the face with a steel ruler. I had my hands 


tied with rope ”—he showed me the marks on 
his wrists— 


“and I didn’t get any food for three 
days, but they didn’t torture me. They tortured 
some of the others. Then, two weeks ago, they 
let me go. They said they could arrest me again 
if they wanted to, and that my father would be 
arrested if I left Biskra.” 

The young man was probably one of the 
“intellectuals” who, according to the French, are 
responsible for the troubles in the Aurés. But 
he seemed to know surprisingly little about the 
origins of the revolt and the men who planned 
it. This ignorance, I found, is very general in 


_ Biskra. In Algiers—and even more so in Paris— 


everyone has very clear-cut ideas. It’s either 
an armed revolt, sponsored by the M.T.L.D. and 
led by. international terrorists, or else it’s a 
spontaneous uprising of the oppressed fellahs. 


-But in the actual area affected by the fighting, 


people are much less certain. The following 
facts, however, seem fairly well substantiated. 
First, the rising was in no way planned by the 
official leadership of the M.T.L.D. Since July, 
the movement has been badly split, and some 
militants, despairing of achieving anything 
through political action, created “revolutionary 
committees.” These formed-the nucleus of the 


‘rising in the Aurés and the Kabylie, the two 


main centres. Secondly, these groups were joined 
by 300 professional bandits and a small number 
of experienced terrorists from Tunisia. Thirdly, 
the local population has adopted a “ wait-and- 
see” attitude, though there is clearly widespread 
sympathy for the terrorists. 

Meanwhile, in Algeria as a whole, the situation 
is developing on familiar lines. The extremist 


wing of the colons is clamouring for repressive | 


measures. On December 8, the Federation of 
Algerian Mayors passed a resolution recommend- 
ing the formation of local colon militias, the use 
of napalm on Arab villages in the disaffected 
areas, the opening of concentration camps, the 
immediate confiscation of goods of “suspects,” 
and summary executions. So long as Mendeés- 


France was in power, these hysterical outbursts | 


were ignored in Paris; but even he was unable 
to prevent the wave of repression which followed 
the risings. Over 3,000 Arabs were arrested; in 
Many cases torture was used and five of the 
victims are known to have died. Some 4,000 
troops invaded the Kabylie area, evacuated 
scores of villages and razed them to the ground. 
In the Aurés, villages were machine-gunned by 
low-flying aircraft. Here, for instance, is a list 
of some of the incidents which occurred in 
January. January 8 at Baniane: soldiers, in the 
presence of a lieutenant, killed an Arab merchant 
after robbing him of 173,000 francs. January 18 
at Ouled Mancour: troops arrested 150 Arabs, 
of whom nine were shot without trial. January 26 
in the Aurés: five villages, containing 6,000 
people, were evacuated and destroyed by bombs. 
January 27 at Tizi-Ouzou: four soldiers and a 
police-inspector raped three Arab women at 
pistol-point. The Government in Paris can do 
little about-such ‘outrages unless it exercises 
effective control over the officials on the spot. 
It was for this reason that M. Mitterrand, 
Mendés-France’s Minister of the Interior, placed 
the Algerian police under the direct supervision 
of Paris at the beginning of January. This move 
was followed by the recall~of the Governor- 


_ General, M. Léonard, and his replacement by the 


able and progressive M. Soustelle. 


Basically, Mendés-France’s. policy was as 
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By. ¢ order as quickly as possible; at 
the same . time, introduce administrative reforms 
to enable the Government to apply the Statute. 
To implement this policy, he encouraged the 
formation of a progressive group of colons, and 
made two of its members junior Ministers. Most 
of the Nationalists with whom I talked criticised 
this policy as too timid. But in the circumstances 
it was probably the only realistic one. To push 
through genuine reforms in Algeria, four con- 
ditions are required: a progressive Governor- 
General in Algiers, a progressive Minister of the 
Interior to back him up in Paris, a progressive 
Prime Minister to back up the Minister of the 
Interior in the Cabinet, and a progressive majority 
to keep the Prime Minister in power. Until the 
appointment of M. Soustelle, only the second 
and third of these conditions were fulfilled. The 
support of an active and powerful group of liberal 
colons was therefore essential—and this meant 
proceeding very slowly. : 

The fall of Mendés-France and the recreation 
of the old Right-centre majority marked the end 
of this tentative “liberal” policy. On March 15, 
M. Bourgés-Maunoury, the new Minister of the 
Interior, announced the measures he proposed 
to take to “solve the Algerian problem.” They 
were twofold: dispatch of more troops and 
police, and the creation of a “State of Urgency” 
to enable troops to arrest suspects without 
warrants. Early this month, the Assembly 
approved these proposals by a large majority. 
Algeria’s only hope is that next year’s elections 
will return a Left-centre majority to the 
Assembly, Meanwhile, 8,000,000 Arabs must 
continue to live in economic misery and political 
degradation, under the constant threat of i imprison- 
ment and torture. Some of them have already 
crossed the frontiers of violence. By next year 
it may well be too late to return. 
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Despair in Algeria, aimless, self-perpetuating 
violence in Morocco—by comparison, Tunisia is 
a land of hope. But it is an anxious, new-born 
hope, overshadowed by years of broken promises 
and bad faith. In Paris, the negotiations for a 
new constitution drag on from week to week. 
Meanwhile, in Tunis both sides watch and wait. 
At the Residency, I talked with the Director of 
Internal Security, a distinguished military gentle- 
man who had, so he told me, great experience of 
putting down Berber rebellions (“I was Lyautey’s 
aide-de-camp, you know”). He seemed opti- 
mistic about the future. “The surrender of the 
fellaghas transformed the situation,” he told me. 
* Of course, when we first put forward the idea 
of an amnesty, the colons were up in arms. But 
over 2,000 fellaghas came in during December, 
_ and we calculate that there are less than 200 still 


at large. So we were proved right.” 
Then why, I asked, were the troops still carry- 
ing out widespread operations? Well, the fact 


was the fellaghas only surrendered a part of their 
arms. About a third, to be precise. And they 
still had plans for a concerted rising if the negotia- 
tions broke down. So it was necessary to be on 
the look-out for trouble-makers, and this occa- 
sionally led to a spot of bother (“the town Arab 
is a tricky customer, you know—give me a Berber 
tribesman any day”). But what about the cases 
of torture I'd been hearing about? Here, the 
military gentleman waxed indignant: “I see 
you’ve been reading the Communist press. I per- 
sonally investigate every report, and I’m prepared 
to swear that this is the best-disciplined body of 
troops I’ve ever had to deal with—good French 
peasant lads, honest as the day is long.” And the 
police? “Well, policemen are policemen, you 
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know. ... Anyway, that’s not my pigeon. 

Elsewhere, I heard a different story. The 
amnesty was certainly a step in the right direction, 
but it had its defects. The fellaghas who sur- 
rendered in December are, in fact, in a curious 
legal position. The amnesty itself is merely a 
modern version of the old Moroccan aman, or 
free pardon. Under Moorish law, a man in 
possession of the aman could claim immunity 
from prosecution for any crimes committed up to 
the date at which it was issued. But under 
French law the aman has no legal validity, and its 
possession does not exempt any of the fellaghas 
from prosecution in the military tribunals. I 
pointed this out to the military gentleman, and 
he admitted that the amnesty was illegal; but 
he claimed that the fellaghas were not in fact 
being prosecuted under the terms of a “ gentle- 
man’s agreement.” 

From other sources, however, I learnt that this 
“gentleman’s agreement” is not worth much in 
practice. Whatever the Residency’s attitude, the 
final decision rests with the military magistrates. 
Many of these were born in Tunisia and almost 
all of them are closely identified with the colons, 
who have always regarded the amnesty with bitter 
hostility. In at least ten cases, so far as I could 
ascertain, fellaghas have been prosecuted and 
sentenced for crimes committed during the period 
covered by the aman. In two of these cases, writs 
0: prosecution were not served for fear that the 
Resident-General would be informed and inter- 
vene; the two fellaghas were not, therefore, repre- 
sented in court and were condemned, in their 
absence, to long terms of imprisonment. 

These examples illustrate the legal anarchy 
which, despite the détente, still reigns in Tunisia. 
Under the State of Siege, the military tribunals 
have almost limitless powers of arrest and pre- 
ventive detention. Prosecutions are usually based 
on a vague clause in the military code which deals 
with atteint a la défense nationale, punishable 
by death. A Tunisian was recently prosecuted 
under this clause for killing a police-dog. He was 
unarmed at the time and he claimed that the dog 
attacked him first; nevertheless, he was con- 
demned to death. All the Tunisian barristers 
with whom I talked complained of irregulari- 
ties. In numerous cases, for instance, they are not 
allowed to see police records of the accused. To 
obtain “confessions” and information, the police 
frequently resort to torture, using an “electric 
belt” which leaves no marks on the victim. 

Even in cases where the victim’s body is 
marked, it is impossible to obtain legal redress. 
Either the examination is carried out by a police 
doctor or, if a private doctor is engaged, the 
magistrate delays the hearing of the case. And 
there are plenty of other reminders that Tunisia 
is still a police State: the tapped telephones, the 
letters which never arrive, the steel-helmeted 
gendarmes patrolling the medina in Tunis. A 
French lawyer, well known for his pro-Nationalist 
sympathies, told me: “I don’t keep confidential 
documents in my office any more, and I send all 
my letters by messenger. As for the tele- 
phone. ...” He lifted the receiver and handed it 
to me; after a few seconds, I heard a slight, 
significant click. 

Nevertheless, a peaceful solution is still possible 
in Tunisia. The amnesty, despite its defects, has 
convincingly proved that conciliation is more 
effective than force. The completion of the 


‘negotiations has been delayed, but so far a rup- 


ture has been avoided. Even the Neo-Destour, 
which has every” reason to distrust the French, 


now permits itself a small measure of cautious - 


optimism. “We're keeping. our Aas ss¢ 


a Party official told me, “but still, this time y 
really think the French will go through. with | ‘ 
If this proves to be correct, it raises an impo: ) 
question: why has the Nationalist movemer 
succeeded in Tunisia? The answer is by a 
means simple. One factor is clearly the relativel 
weakness of the colons: out of a total population: 
of nearly 4,000,000 only 250,000 are Europeans.” 
Another is Tunisia’s poverty: average income 
among the Tunisian colons is nearly 25 per cent. 
lower than in Algeria, and annual investment pet } 
head is 5,500 francs, compared with 9,400 francs 
in Mies and 8,700 in Morocco. Tunisia’ s olde 
established industries, such as phosphates, n0 
longer attract French capital, and extensive pros- 
pecting has failed to reveal workable oil deposits. 
Without even allowing for inflation, private in- 
vestment has dropped 25 per cent. since 1949. F? 
As a result, the Tunisian lobby lacks the fing 1 
cial resourges of its counterparts in Algeria andi 
Morocco. In recent years, in fact, the main 
opposition to Tunisian self-government has con 
not from the colons but from the civil servants 
at the Residency—from men trained in the 
imperialist, pro-consular traditions of the Quai 
d’Orsay, or ex-prefects, imbued with the prin= 
ciples of Napoleonic centralisation. But recently 
even the attitude of the Residency has changed. 
When Mendés-France sent out General de 
Latour as Resident-General, he acted in the belief! 
that an unimaginative man who obeys orders is 
better than a clever one who doesn’t—a correct: 
assumption, as it turned out. In the last year 
there have been big changes among the senior 
officials, and most of those to whom I talked gave 
me the impression that they were becoming recon- 
ciled to a gradual devolution of authority. 
These, however, are contributory factors. The) 
changed attitude of the Residency is itself merely 
the reflection of the growing strength of Tunisian) 
Nationalism. Tunisia’s geographical position) 
places it in much more direct contact with thes 
centre of the Arab world than the other North 
African colonies; and this has led to a greater: 
sense of national awareness. This fact, plus 1e 
political genius of Habib Bourguiba, has enablec 
the Neo-Destour to merge the Arab bourgeois 
intellectuals with the mass of the fellahs in a) 
single, disciplined party; and thanks to Ferhat: 
Hached, the creator of the U.G.T.T., this has 
been backed up by an efficient and united trades’ 
union movement. C.P. and Socialist organisa- 
tions, which have split the Nationalist front inj 
Algeria and Morocco, have made little headway, 
in Tunisia—despite, on occasions, the assistance: 
of the Residency. The U.G.T.T., for instance, 
has over 100,000 paid-up members, compared) 
with 8,000 for the Socialist union and anders ,000° 
for the Communist-dominated U.S.T.T. | 
This sense of National solidarity is the real key: 
to Tunisia. The division of the local population 
is the basis of French rule in North Africa: in, 
Morocco they play off the Berbers against the) 
Arabs, i in Algeria they mobilise the beni-oui-ouis; 
but in Tunisia they are faced with a coherent), 
national spirit which transcends class barriers. 
1943, for instance, the French deposed the Bey) 
for much the same reasons as they were later tov! 
exile the Sultan of Morocco. But his successor, 
whom they themselves chose, has since identified | 
himself with the Nationalists to such an extent” 
that one member of the North African lobby 
referred to him as “that perfidious agent of 
foreign interests.” Again, on two page 
French have formed puppet Cabinets of “re 
sentative Tunisian leaders”; but faced . with 


Mini ster last year. 
vernment in office; 
‘prominent Tunisian willing to form a 
_ Mendés-France therefore took the 
step of negotiating with the real representa- 
of the Tunisian nation—the Neo-Destour. 


is the only solution for Tunisia.” 

, at long last, the French agreed to come to 
s. They now have an opportunity to place 
eir relationship with the Arab peoples of North 
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ROCCO is la présence francaise without the 
trimmings. It has none of the comic opera 
nblies, fake elections and _ constitutional 
nbo-jumbo of Algeria. Here, French 
lministrators scarcely bother to conceal the fact 
at they represent only the colons, and that 
rs from Paris are systematically ignored. 
€, a triumvirate of feudal chieftains, big busi- 
nen and corrupt civil servants rule a country 
000,000 inhabitants, with murder as the ulti- 


Onialism with the lid off. 

‘At the beginning of August, 1953, the rulers 
forocco met in Marrakesh. There were two 
y Berber chieftains—El Glaoui, Pasha of 
akesh, and Sheik El Kittani, his faithful 
enant. There were the representatives of 


police chief of Casablanca, M. Vallat, 
to the Resident-General, and M. Thivend, 


spokesman of the ultra-reactionary colons—Dr. 
Eyraud, director of La Vigie Marocaine. 


at to depose the Sultan of Morocco. Two 
s later, El Glaoui forced or bribed 300 Berber 
nataries into signing a petition for the Sultan’s 
ition. By August 15 he had collected a few 
sand mercenary troops, who stood by ready 


ult matum was presented to General Guillaume, 
je Resident-General. The same day Guillaume 
phoned to Paris for orders. Two days later 
idault sent him a “general directive,” which 
je no specific allusion to the conspiracy. As 
had received no orders, Guillaume capitulated 
the conspirators and the Sultan was deposed 
August 20. Next month the Cabinet in Paris 
roved M. Bidault’s Moroccan “ policy.” 


cco went too far. Within the next year M. 


removed, and Guillaume replaced by a mild 
|, M. Lacoste. 
Even before the deposition of the Sultan 
oroccan problem had been difficult enough. 


gh way as Algeria. In the South they left 
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as in order to play off the 1,500,000 


and 


plains. The Istiqlal, the only real 
st entirely to the big cities and infil- 
+ Communists. The trade union move- 
atrophied. The Sultan himself was a 
ire, who supported the Nationalists 
y out of self-interest; he had too many con- 

t oo m any Negro slaves, and threw 

"ar 


> ‘there was no 
n despite threats — 
es, the Residency had been unable to 


iccessor, M. Faure, has since confirmed that ~ 


was possible. 


administrative weapon. Morocco is French 


tor of the Interior, M. de Blesson, Con- 


ether, they worked out the details of a coup. 


narch on Rabat, the capital. On August 16 an ~ 


' developed a 
mn this occasion, as it happened, the rulers of | 


liface was retired, Messrs. Vallat and de Bres- 
But the damage had been _ 
away with it. 
_ 1953, two have left Morocco; two (El Glaoui and 
e French did not conquer Morocco in the same 


uudal Berber structure more or less intact, — 
t up the power of the independent Caids 


they commanded against the Arabs of the 


: party, was weak and badly led, con- 


en ae Near he 
ul ig . A 
; > ay ye ae ‘s 
on an entirely different footing; for, if the 


siat “negotiations are completed, and if the 
lew constitution is applied in good faith, the way 
ll be open for a détente in Algeria and even, 


"eventually, in Morocco. Throughout North 
_ Africa, the Nationalists to whom I talked were 
“unanimous in stating that everything hinged on 


the success of the new policy in Tunisia. For- 
tunately, even in the present Government, there 
are men like Edgar Faure and Robert Schuman 


who realise that France is now at the parting of 
' the ways. 


But there are also others, like M. July, 
the Minister in charge of the negotiations, who do 
not—or who choose to ignore it. Already, there 


Morocco: Government by 


too many people into the dungeons underneath 
his palace to make the independence movement 
respectable. © Still, in theory at least, a solution 
The French could have negotiated 
with the Sultan, who did more or less represent 
Nationalist opinion. 

His replacement by El Glaoui’s puppet, a senile 
old man called Mohammed ben Arafa, removed 
the last chance of compromise. None of the 
Arabs—and very few of the Berbers, either— 
regard him as legitimate. After repeated assas- 
sination attempts he no longer leaves his palace, 
which is heavily guarded by troops and thugs. 
Since he represents nobody but El Glaoui, there 
is little point in negotiating with him. At the 
same time the French Government—as Mendés- 
France had to admit—cannot bring back the ex- 


‘Sultan, since the decision to depose him was 


officially “taken” in Paris. And the third course 
—to set up a council of regency to be followed 
eventually by the enthronement of one of the ex- 
Sultan’s sons—has been vetoed by El Glaoui him- 
self; as recently as last month he repeated his 
threat to unleash civil war if his Sultan were 
removed. What, then, is to be done? M. La- 
coste has spent nearly a year “ studying ” reforms 
and commuting between Rabat and Paris. So 
far, all that he has produced are a few changes 
in trade union legislation—and even these have 
not yet been put into effect. A liberal member 
of the present Government told me: “The most 
we can hope for is that the solution to the 
Tunisian problem will lower the tension in 
Morocco. Then we may be able to do some- 
thing constructive.” 

Meanwhile, the whole country is drifting into 
anarchy. The Nationalists have responded to 
force by force. The Istiqlal was never very effec- 
tive as a political party, but its extremist wing has 
remarkably efficient __ terrorist 
machine. Unlike their counterparts in Algeria, 
the Moroccan terrorists stay in the towns; they 
use sub-machine-guns and fast Citroens; they 
plan’ their murders with great care and rarely 
kill indiscriminately; and they nearly always get 
Of the conspirators of August, 


E! Kittani) no longer leave their homes; two (Dr. 
Eyraud and M. Thivend) have already been 
killed; and M. Boniface narrowly escaped death 


Jast month when his car was chased and machine- 
gunned by a black Buick. Every week the ter- 
‘rorists pick off one or two members of the 
“Union pour la Présence Frangaise.” 


Those 
that are left carry revolvers, move around in fast 


‘cars and stay at home after dark. M. Boniface 


now has twenty-four armed bodyguards, and his 
villa in the suburbs of Casablanca is guarded like 
a fortress. 

- Counter-terrorism, too, is now highly organ- 
ised. According to reliable reports there are 
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are indicatio ns that the French negotiators have 
Misince the fall of Mendés-France. 


' 


raised their pric 
When the talks were resumed in Paris on Good 
Friday, the French were understood to be claim- 
ing that, in large towns, half the Councillors 
should be French, and that a (partly French) 
Economic Council should maintain some control 
over the budget. Already there are reports of 
renewed terrorist activity in the Tunisian hills. 
“Tf the French betray their promises this time,” 
I was told, “then the last hope of a peaceful 
solution will disappear, and we will have to turn 
to Cairo and the fellaghas.” It is zero hour in 
Tunisia: the clock cannot be put back. 


Murder 

nearly 1,000 counter-terrorists in Casablanca, 
grouped in cells of ten and led by professional 
policemen. Occasionally they murder an Istiqlal 
leader; but this is difficult to organise. . More 
frequently groups of four drive through the 
streets in a traction-avant and machine-gun Arabs 
sitting on the café terraces. In the first three 
weeks of March 46 Arabs were killed in this way. 
In recent months, however, attempts have also 
been made against the lives of liberal French- 
men. A few weeks ago a liberal newspaper 
editor, whose life was in danger, was forced to 
leave the country, driving to Tangiers in an 
armour-plated car. 

In Casablanca most of the senior police officials 
are Boniface appointees and take an active part 
in counter-terrorism. Boniface’s successor, M. 
Fauquenot, is identified with the liberal camp, 
but he has now lost control of the situation and 
compromises by assuming strict neutrality. The 
recent case of M. Albert Forestier is a good illus- 
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tration of current conditions in Casablanca. 


Forestier was a newcomer to Morocco, an Indo-— 


China veteran. He joined the counter-terrorist 
movement from what appear to have been 
muddled idealistic motives. When he discovered 
the real objects of the organisation—and, in par- 
ticular, its plans to assassinate liberal! colons—he 
informed the authorities in Rabat and later for- 
warded certain incriminating documents to 
M. Chevrier, Director of Moroccan Security. A 
few weeks later, in February, he was killed in 
what were (according to. the Casablanca police) 
“accidental circumstances.” An inquiry was 
undertaken by the Rabat police over the heads 
of the Casablanca authorities, but it has had to 
be abandoned owing to “ insufficient evidence ”— 
a nice phrase. As a Socialist deputy remarked 


France’s Search for a Policy 


Tuis analysis of the North African crisis would 
not be complete without an attempt to answer the 
question: what is France’s policy? Viewed from 
North Africa itself, the reply can be given with- 
out hesitation: to maintain French political and 
economic supremacy for as long as possible. But 
viewed from Paris, the question becomes more 
difficult; indeed, it inevitably prompts another 
—has France a policy for North Africa? Until 
1951, the Assembly was dominated by three par- 
ties—the Communists, the Socialists and the 
MRP—each committed to varying degrees of anti- 
colonialism. The 1951 elections marked a swing 
to the Right, but even so a majority of the 
present deputies, if asked point-blank, would 
probably proclaim themselves anti-colonialist. 


How, then, can one explain this enigma of an 
anti-colonialist country ruling a vast empire by 
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recently, “the writ of Rabat does not run in Casa.” 

This, then, is Casablanca, Morocco’s economic 
and financial capital. 
France’s Minister for Tunisian and Moroccan 
Affairs, called it “the cancer of Morocco.” True, 
Casablanca still bears all the outward signs of 
blatant prosperity. After Sao Paulo it is the 
world’s fastest-growing city. Population has 
doubled since the war and is now nearing 800,000. 
On the big boulevards, with their fringes of ugly 
white skyscrapers, real estate costs more than on 
the Champs-Elysées. The flashy new hotels and 
apartment blocks are crowded with speculators, 
Share-pushers, con.-men, expensive Franco- 
Spanish prostitutes and ex-army officers “ willing 
to go anywhere, do anything.” But the atmo- 
sphere is heavy with murder. Every day five or 


every means at its disposal—including force? 

History provides part of the answer. France 
emerged from the last war faced with an ever- 
declining position as a Great Power. But French- 
men have so far been unable to make the required 
psychological adjustments. Since the facade of 
empire still existed, it had to be maintained, even 
though it was only a facade. This belief is 
general in France; it transcends class and party 
divisions. And it is strengthened by a more 
genuine and defensible one: a belief in the 
civilising mission of France, in la présence 
frangaise. Left-wing deputies, anti-colonialist in 
mind and soul, have therefore found themselves 
defending what was left of the empire. This 
process has been aided by the structural charac- 
teristics of the French Union. Until last year, 
Morocco and Tunisia were administered by the 
Quai d’ Orsay. They were thus merged with the 
general body of French foreign policy and became 
mere pawns, to be sacrificed if needs be in the 
game of world power politics. Hence, M. 
Schuman agreed to abandon his progressive policy 
in Tunisia in exchange for Cabinet support for 
“Little Europe.” Hence, M. Bidault, believing 
that France could not remain one of the Big Four 
unless she kept her empire, connived at the coup 
a@état in Morocco. 

As a result, neither successive Governments nor 
the Assembly has been able to frame a deliber- 
ately thought-out policy for North Africa. When 
Tunisia was discussed in June 1952, the Govern- 
ment refused to make its policy an issue of con- 
fidence and the debate ended without any motion 
being carried. Again, this February, the Assem- 
bly rejected the Government motion and over- 


| threw Mendés-France, but it was unable to agree 


on any alternative. With Paris undecided, the 
colons have been able to take the matter into their 
own hands; and the decline of the French State, 
reflected in the increasing independence of 
colonial officials, has provided them with willing 
allies. Moreover, the “application” of the 
Statute of Algeria means that they now hold the 
balance of power in_a paralysed and ungovern- 
able Assembly. Rerié Mayer, the man who over- 
threw Mendés-France, is himself a deputy only 
by virtue of a crooked Algerian election. 

Thus France has found itself, in practice, main- 
taining the status quo in North Africa. The 
position might have been tenable if France, in 
return for keeping the political screws tight, 
could have assured the North African peoples a 
continuously rising standard of living. But she 
no longer possesses the resources to do this: in 
economic terms, her decline as a world Power 
has been not merely relative, but absolute. Total 
capital investments in North Africa fell from 
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M. Fouchet, Mendés- © 
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People carry guns and de 
_ take much trouble to conceal the fact. Casabla 
in brief, is a modern boom-town with the ley 
code of the Wild West, a city run by gangste 
an economic frontier-post where the stakes aj 
power as well as money. ad 
The modern skyline of Casablanca was shape 
by men who conquered Morocco in the name ¢ 
Western order and progress. And its presei 
state is the result of decisions—or the lack 4 
decisions—for which French Ministers in Par 
and French administrators in Rabat are direct) 
responsible. Casablanca is a symbol and a wart 
ing to the rest of North Africa. 
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£245 million in 1952 to £186 million in 195: 
The drop is far more serious than it seems ¢ 
first glance; for in North Africa, France is face: 
not only with the normal problems of an econom 
ically backward area, but also with a demography 
avalanche of gigantic proportions. The annu: 
population increase is now over 600,000; even 1) 
maintain present living standards, an annus 
capital investment of £400 million is requires 
£400 million minus £186 million—the gap 3g 
already immense; and it grows year by year. Th 
result is ever-increasing unemployment, pover 
and discontent. There is, then, a certain truth 
the statement, often made by French colonialist 
that North Africa’s problems are essential] 
economic; for if the economic problem did 
exist, the purely political problem of self-goverr 
ment would be far less acute. But there follow: 
from this a further conclusion which the coloni 
ists refuse to draw: since there is an économi. 
problem which, from a short-term point of view) 
is insoluble, the political problem is all-importany 
Political problems require either political ¢/ 
military solutions. France seems to have chose 
the first in Tunisia, the second in Algeria an 
Morocco. But the choice is more apparent tha 
real: in sober fact, France no longer possesse 
the means to choose. Dien Bien Phu marked thy 
end of an epoch in French history, and Fren 
men are now becoming conscious that they nj 
longer possess either the will or the ability to fig! 
another full-scale colonial war. The immediat 
future of North Africa will therefore be deter 
mined by the time it takes for this consciousnes: 
to express itself in political acts. Mendés-Franc 
tried to hasten the process, and for this he 
overthrown. It remains to be seen whether hi 
successors will revert to a policy of delay; but =| 
so, the time they gain will have to be paid for 
violence. Pr 
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mic occasion off the King’s Parade he stood 
usly fingering his sherry glass, looking for 
versational bolt-hole. Suddenly, across the 
he spied a venerable white-haired, white- 
22 tded old gentleman with rimless pince-nez 
d the air of a Blakeian prophet. Some great 
rch of learning, no doubt, a Porson, a 
land, a Routh. The Reader in Papal 
Mplomatic, or was it the Professor of Pastoral 
heology? At all events, he was a port in storm, 
shield from all this young, frisking donnery. 


yom, Mr. Strachey made for his objective. As 
eached it, the stranger removed his glasses 
evealed the lined face of a Tiresias, of some 
ent Mariner of the emotions. “Ah,” smiled 
d wolf in sheep’s clothing, “I thought your 
were blew but now I see that they are 
-lette!” 
I have always enjoyed this apocryphal story. 
way it is an inspired comment, both upon 
Cambridge-Bloomsbury ethos and, more 
tly, upon Lytton Strachey himself. — It 
ehow adds the appropriate postscript to that 
cult of zsthetics and personal relation- 
s which has contributed so much to English 


nuch to bedevil them. Many charges, fair 
eo have been levelled against Blooms- 
y. It has been described as spineless, 
queish, spinsterly, Pharisaical and intellect- 
y immodest; and there is doubtless a sense 
a which all these epithets are justified. 
31¢ jomsbury certainly did tend to divide the 
ld into sheep and goats—those who lived in 
don Square and its spiritual environs, and 
e who dwelt in the outer intellectual dark- 
‘We have only to pick up Virginia Woolf’s 
Roger Fry or Mr. Forster’s study of 
s Dickinson to be reminded of Mgr. Knox’s 
scription of Port-Royal—“ an indefinable spirit 
if here’s tae us and wha’s like us’ dominates 
t interminable biographies of one another.” 
there is another adjective that can be applied 
) Bloomsbury and which too seldom is applied. 
gat adjective is “ vulgar.” 
For there surely comes a moment at which 
nsibility, through being pushed beyond that 
int in art or in life where it is relevant, does 
col false sensibility, becomes in fact 
And in this sense Bloomsbury was 
very vulgar indeed. Mrs. Woolf was 
r after this manner when she drew Lord 
Cecil into “ Ethel’s little back room” to 
nold Bennett (“And we taunted the old 
> with thinking us refined’). 
Forster’s eminence is vulgar when he 
that if he had the choice of betray- 
iend or his country, he hopes that he 
3 > the» guts: to. betray his country. 


. Lytton ‘Strachey wrote mock- 


z is a story told of a visit Lytton Strachey ; 
Cambridge long after his fame as a writer. 


tepping gingerly and ganglingly across the ~ 


A writer - 


- begins to work upon us. 
-epigrams, punch-drunk with the dazzling lethal 


ie a common-places of the 


to men like Clough and Acton, he too was being 


vulgar in much the same way. 
The moral of Eminent Victorians, as of so 
much lesser mandarin writing of its period, is 


that great art and limited sympathies go ill 


together. In the work of all these three writers 
—but in Strachey’s case especially—there is a 
blank indifference to nine-tenths of what con- 
stitutes the human condition, Johnson’s “ pain 
of being a man”’, that in such gifted and hyper- 


intelligent natures is quite astounding. In face 
of almost all the issues that vex men’s 
social life—power, religion, sex, money, 


-patriotism—these three great artists either pre- 


serve a shirking silence or indulge a brilliant 
triviality. Bloomsbury had a collective migraine. 
It shunned and hated Lawrence and Joyce, the 
two great rebuking geniuses of their time, just 
as it shunned and hated everything that was 
great or popular or noisy or powerful—every- 
thing, in fact, that failed to conform to its own 
high and etiolated standards. In the case of 
Mrs. Woolf, who was concerned solely with 
promoting the individual stream of conscious- 
ness—how exciting to run and post a letter, to 
try to read Greek, to cook boeuf en Daube for 
sixteen!—such limitations hardly mattered. In 
Mr. Forster’s case, they resulted in a magnifi- 
cently one-sided picture of British India. 

But in Lytton Strachey’s case they mattered 
considerably. For however many strange lights 
he turned upon his sitters, however many layers 
of gauze he drew over them, however often and 
cavalierly he chose to ignore the ice-blue flame 
that burned in the eyes of his Victorians, dip- 
ping his brush remorselessly in the vy-oh-lette, 
they remained real life-size men and women who 
had wrought and suffered and enjoyed. As far 
as the living can know the dead, as far as any 
of us can truly be said to know anything of one 
another, certain psychological and factual 


‘compass-bearings could be taken on _ their 


personalities. Each documented life held objec- 
tions, nuances, protests, plain contradictions that 
contested the truth of Strachey’s likeness. And 
for these reasons, to re-read Eminent Victorians 
after some fifteen years or so, is to experience 


four conflicting emotions—exhilaration, delight, 


exasperation, revulsion: delight in the book’s 
wonderful wit and satirical presentation of 


character; exhilaration at the quality of the 


writing; exasperation at the falsity and twopence- 


colouring; and a revulsion at what now seems a 


trivial and uncompassionate view of human 
beings and of the human predicament. 
Eminent Victorians is certainly the wittiest 


book of its period, both in its style and in its 


treatment, the first and finest piece of sharp- 
shooting through the crack that the Great War 
had made. From the moment we begin the 
preface, with its deadly pianissimo opening— 
“Tgnorance is the first requisite of the historian ” 
-—Strachey’s brilliant softening-up method 
Stunned by the 


impudence of the four portraits, we stagger 
through round after round of the ironic imagin- 
ation—deprecating, sarcastic, erudite, farcical. 
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yck-sel until finally in the last sen- 
tence of the bok comes that magnificent knock- 
out foul blow: “... At any rate, it had all ended 
very happily—in a glorious slaughter of twenty 
thousand Arabs, a vast addition to the British 
Empire, and a step in the Peerage for Sir Evelyn 
Baring.” Dirty fighting? Rubbish! 

It is not by the direct method of a scrupulous 
narration that the explorer of the past can hope 
to depict that singular epoch. If he is wise, he 
will adopi a subtler strategy. He will attack his 
subject in unexpected places; he will fall upon’ 
the flank and the rear; he will shoot a sudden, 


revealing flashlight into obscure recesses, 
hitherto undivined. 


As early as 1918, the inventor of the gentle art 
of debunking realised that this new literary game 
could never be fought successfully by Queens- 
berry Rules. 

And then there is the style, that bland integu- 
mentary prose, its muscle covered over with what 
Strachey, @ propos of Jowett, called “his own 
peculiar suavity”; so unaffected, so un-man- 
darinish, so easy, flowing, conversational, the 
prose of the born button-holer. Much of 
Strachey’s secret as a stylist lies in his ability to 
enrich the prose of good sense—the prose of 
Addison and Berkeley and his beloved Hume— 
with the unexpected, arresting verb or adjective. 
Time and again in reading his work aloud (it is 
the supreme proof of its merit that it demands 
to be read in this manner) one is brought up 
short by a phrase that is inevitable yet startling: 
“the gigantic hecatomb of Omdurman,” for 
instance. But it is in his adjectives—“ the sar- 
castic years,” Lord Palmerston’s “happy 
valiance,” Miss Nightingale’s “fierce pen 
shaking with intimate anger” that he excels. He 
writes so well that when, as rarely happens, he 
falls beneath himself, the reader feels cheated. 
His cliché description of Wilton (“one of 
those great country houses, clothed in the 
ylamour of a historic past, which are the peculiar 
glory of England’) sticks out of an otherwise 
faultless paragraph like an advertisement hoard- 
ing in a Wiltshire water-meadow. Again, for 
all his brilliance, he often fails to rise to the 
great moment. Confronted with the full horror 
of a situation or an event, he is inclined to fall 
back on rhetoric—the parliamentary rhetoric of 
Macaulay. After a deeply harrowing description 
of the conditions at the Barrack Hospital, 
Scutari, he ends oratorically: “There were 
moments, there were places... when the 
strongest hand was struck with trembling, and 
the boldest eye would turn away its gaze.” But 
in general Strachey adapted Macaulay brilliantly 
to his purposes; the style that resulted has been 
a good, bad or indifferent model for biographers 
in this century ever since. One finds echoes of 
it in the most unlikely places; it can even be seen 
peeping from behind the Vanbrugh scrollwork of 
Sir Winston’s great life of Marlborough. 

This is not the place to discuss the factual 
faithfulness of each individual portrait in 
Eminent Victorians. It is now generally agreed 
that, with the possible exception of Manning, 
each of Strachey’s sitters was absurdly travestied, 
Arnold’s likeness being a particularly wretched 
caricature, quite unlike any contemporary 
account of the Doctor, either by his friends or 
his enemies. If the essay on Manning seems 
justified by Purcell’s life of the Cardinal, a host 
of later writers (Mr. Sean O’Faolain at the head 
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of them) have demonstrated that the complentalets ee 


tary miniature of the saintly lamb-like Newman 


-is utterly wide of the mark. This is the grossest - 


instance of Strachey’s laying on the vy-oh-lette, 
sacrificing truth to artistic neatness. He thought 


‘that his tale needed an “eagle and dove” motif 


and he went bald-headed after it. 

But however wrong he may have been in par- 
ticular instances, there is a much more serious 
flaw in Strachey’s work, and one that_really 
does hinder our enjoyment. It lies in what 
one can only call the frivolity of his historical 
imagination. Just as Bloomsbury in general 
distinguished between Gordon Square and the 
others, so Strachey divided his imaginative con- 
ception of the past into exsthetically valid and 
invalid areas. The sixteenth century (Elizabeth 
and Essex) was passionate and curious; the 
Seventeenth century (though in France only) 
was full of splendour and circumstance (see 
Landmarks in French Literature, his first, pos- 
sibly his best, and certainly his sincerest book, 
the only work in which he breathed a note 
of genuine feeling); the eighteenth century 
(Characters and Commentaries, Books in Minia- 
ture, Books and Characters) was absolutely 
splendid for everybody except Dr. Colbatch and 
a handful of the religious poor; the nineteenth 
was jokey, provincial, eccentric, good only for a 
raised eyebrow and a gnat-like laugh, occasion- 
ally (Queen Victoria) tinctured with an ironically 
chivalrous sentimentalism. The twentieth was 
oaly good for running away from; Aldous 
Huxley hits off this side of Strachey admirably 
in one of his essays where he describes his friend 
as a cultured and unapproachable Red Indian, 
occasionally tossing the world a volume of essays 
over the wall of his reservation. 

And so we come back to the priggish problem 
of Strachey’s lodestone, his point of moral refer- 
ence. What, in Eminent Victorians and its 
successors, was he after, what was he really try- 
ing to do? How did he conceive of his artistic 
purpose: was he a biographer, a “Georgian 
novelist” as Mrs. Woolf called him, or, as the 
late Desmond MacCarthy, perceptive as always, 
described him, “a painter of the past”? The 
third description would seem to fit best, yet it 
faces us with a further problem. What does 
being “a painter of the past” really mean? 
What is the value of a genre that depends for its 
raw material on historical truth, yet sticks so 
little to it and leans so heavily on the, artistic 
imagination? How would a modern Aristotle 
define it? How would Johnson, whose Lives of 
the Poets Strachey so incredibly told Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson he had taken as his model, have com- 
mented on such a hybrid? What would have 
Sainte-Beuve, that scrupulous delineator of men 
and women, have made of these portraits? We 
cannot tell: we can only consult our own 
reactions and say that when we have put down 
this book we feel that we are left with—what? 
Not four portraits certainly. Four chefs 
@eeuvre of style, rather; four wonderfully 
executed pieces of virtuoso writing, the abstract 
art of prose itself, the smile on the face of the 
Cheshire Cat. And this leaves us dissatisfied. 
For, however seductive, literary art in the 
abstract, art without passion or true 


ingredient, art that fails to connect, is, as Miss 


Cavell said of patriotism, not enough. 
Joun RaymMonp 


Christ and the Caesars. By 


Dr. ETHELBERT STAUFFER is professor at the | 
University of Erlangen, and a well-known numis- 
matist. If he had supplied a series of plates 
showing Roman coins and medals which refer to 
the impact of Christianity on the Imperial tradi- 
tion, and commented on them intelligently, that 
would have been a valuable service. Oddly 
enough, although several such are described, 
only one is reproduced—the gold medallion 
showing Constantine Chlorus’s arrival in London, 
A.D. 296. The sixteen other full-page illustrations 
are sculptured heads of Emperors and Empresses, 
pre-Christian coins, and the Ravenna mosaic 
portrait (A.D. 547) of Theodora, wife of Justinian 
—she has apparently been mistaken for the earlier 
Empress Theodora who about the year 328 struck 
an important coin with a reversed cross on it. 
The book proves to be wide-eyed Evangelical 
propaganda disguised as history. Dr. Stauffer 
even commits himself to: “ The Christians in the 
time of Constantine were a tiny minority without 
power or influence.” And to the equally in- 
genuous: “In classical times there were instances 
of fine marriages: Aspasia and Pericles, Porcia 
and Brutus, Octavia and Antony...” Well, now, 
to think that Aspasia and Pericles were married 
after all, and that the Athenian comedians were 
wasting their gibes on a perfectly respectable 
couple! And to think that though Antony fell in 
love with Cleopatra, had a child by her and sent 
Octavia back to Rome in disgrace, thus precipi- 
tating the Battle of Actium, it still remained a 
fine marriage! 

Dr. Stauffer devotes a whole chapter to the 
story of the tribute money in the Temple. He 
publishes a reproduction of the “tribute penny ” 
rather a worn specimen (never mind, I have a 
better one knocking about in the drawer upstairs 
where I keep collar studs and razor blades). It 
shows Tiberius adorned with the laurel wreath; 
and the inscription runs: “Tiberius Caesar 
Augustus, son of the God Augustus.” On the 
reverse, where Tiberius is described as Pontifex 
Maximus, his mother Livia appears seated on 
a throne, holding an Olympian sceptre and an 
olive branch. Dr. Stauffer accepts the story in 
the Synoptic Gospels at its face value; and yet 
with wonderful maladroitness gives the case away 
by observing: “ Romans xiti, 7a is the oldest ver- 
sion of the story.” (This Pauline text runs: 
“Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to 
whom tribute, custom to whom custom...”). He 
pays no attention to the historical context of the 
“tribute-penny ”~ incident, and does not even 
note the divergencies between the three Gospels. 
The context is the appearance of Jesus in the 
Temple just before the Crucifixion, supported 
by the excitable pilgrim crowd and a subject of 
deep suspicion to the pro-Roman Sadducees and 
Herodians. The famous question: “Is it lawful 
to pay tribute unto Caesar?” was designed to 
give Jesus the opportunity of agreeing that it 
was lawful to pay the Roman poll-tax so long 
as this involved no breach of the Law (Numbers 
i, 49 and Exodus xx, 4-5). Some such declaration 
would have satisfied the Roman authorities by 
proving Jesus not to be a dangerous nationalist, 
like Judas of Galilee (Antiquities xvii, 10, 4; Acts 
v, 37). For although no synagogue-Jew could 
render this blasphemous denarius to Caesar, in 
acknowledgement of his sovereignty, without a 
breach of the Second Commandment, it was easy 
enough to pay the poll-tax in “clean” coin, with- 
out blasphemous legends, of which there were 


innumerable examples current in Palestine— | 


Roman, Greek, Parthian, even Scythian. 

Jesus forced the issue by calling for the “ tribute 
penny,” knowing that there was a strict Pharisee 
regulation in force against bringing any money 


into the Temple except that intended for free-will- 


offerings to the Treasury, or for the purchase of 
sacrifices; and that official money-changers pro- 
vided “clean” coin for such purposes. Now, 
Jesus’s enemies are described as “ Pharisees and 


' Herodians” in Matthew and Mark, and as “ Sad- 


nee and Scribes saa bel Take But the Pk 
being forbidden to handle unclean coin anywt 
especially in the Temple, could not possibly h 
produced the new denarius at his request; whet 
the Sadducees and Herodians were less stt 
And the Pharisees would have nothing at all 0 
with the Herodians. 

My belief is, therefore, that Jesus told the § 
ducees and the Herodians: “Render not ur 
Caesar that which is God’s” (namely the s¢ 
right to be worshipped by Israel), “nor unto G 
that which is Caesar’s” (namely a coin disqu: 
fied by its legend from being paid into the Tem 
Treasury). And that though he held the Law ta 
unalterable, his dictum was later emended to ce 
form with the already canonical Romans xiii, 
and “Pharisees” substituted for “ Sadducee: 
because the Pauline Church was now daring 
resist St. James’s religious discipline, boldly eat 
meat offered to idols, and declaring that Jesumj ‘ 
annulled the entire Law. ; 

Dr. Stauffer’s judgment on the Emperor Juli 
none of whose most interesting coins are het 
described, is: 


Only once, after Constantine, did the heatl 
world raise its head again under Julian 
Apostate. His efforts broke down in the cross- 
of public laughter and tradition relates that t 
Emperor died with the words: “Thou hast ee 
quered, O Galilean,” on his lips. é 3 


No, Student Christians, I know what you al 
going to say: that although Julian granted Chris 
tians religious toleration he also had the effront 
to allow the wicked Jews to rebuild their Temp. 
at Jerusalem—a project fortunately interrupted b 
a miracle. All right, then, say it! But Julian w: 
no luxurious, dissolute wretch who, having abat 
doned Christianity for a life of licence, ¢ 
laughed to death by rs ascetic and simple-h 
subjects. One day I shall translate for y: 

charming little work of Julian’s, called Misopo ? 
in which he tells the people of Antioch what ] 
really thinks of frivolous, luxurious, treachero 
vicious, hypocritical Christians—no tiny min 
there—who despise a poor young Empe 
because he strictly follows the ancient pag: 
virtues and even dares grow a beard. 


A Picnic in Greted . 


Saint Fohn of Crete, a ee was shot by ~ ‘ 
hunters in the hills, and dragged himself to 
a cave where he died. In the cave today is 
a vast stalagmite like a figure leaning over — 
a trough to drink. 


Spice from a kitchen of the soul 
Or tar that boils on island jetty 
Waft these legends round my bowl 


Where simmer on the rock of Crete 
- Bones of Saint John who seemed a hare 
_ Short-sighted hunters shot for meat, 


Who leans in cave a sooty figure 
Bent on the trough his wound had craved 
When dying. Weare exiles here _ 


' With charcoal pencils, hunger staved 
By almond hills or honey light 
Swarming on thyme with gypsum pared 


Who on the stone of sense must write _ a 
_ Names that defile but cannot free. ‘= 
Here is no sacrifice. Our sight 


Absorbed by the miracles can aoe: = 
No marvel where all springs run wine 
And pain for home can stir such eaten 


— Walking. througii gum on hills of pine 
I swear I will upset death’s duty ~ 
at And be the victim for Pipa to di 


THE al 
THE Last 


With a Foreword 
<¥ by DOUGLAS BADER 


e life and death a the Luftwaffe : 
rsonal story of Adolf Galland, 
nany’s most famous fighter ace 
wartime commander of the fighter 
e. Here is a document of 

inal importance in the history 
| the air war. It ‘combines in one 
an’s memoirs both the passion of 
mbat and the perspective of 
ommand” (Time Magazine) 
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, an Anouilh 
TIME REMEMBERED 


anslated by PATRICIA MOYES | 


B Léocadia, one of Anouilh’s most delicious 

_ comedies, i is now playing in this translation | 
at the New Theatre. The Sunday 
Times declared that the play 
‘would be the masterpiece of 
most living dramatists’ 7s 6d 
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rT. §. Ashton 
AN ECONOMIC HISTORY 

OF ENGLAND: 
THE 18th CENTURY 


. a icsior Ashton seeks to interpret the 

rowth of population, agriculture, manufacture, 
rade and finance in 18th century England. 

Jse is made of hitherto neglected statistics, 

sut the book is intended for the general reader 
well as the specialist. This is the first 

ame to appear in Methucn’s Economic 


story of England. 


at 


18s 
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Michael Home 
THAT WAS YESTERDAY 


‘Michael Home’s East Anglian Breckland,’ 
said The Sunday Times ‘has by this time 
established itself very comfortably in the 
ary countryside.’ Here is a new Breckland 
~ novel about the effect of the past on the 
~ life of a newspaperman. 12s 6d 


seceexxeMETHUEN 
00 I, NO I E: « That irreverent 


: legal high jinks, Smuggler’s Circuit | 5 
Roberts, is now being broadcast in 
Bedtime, Light Programme, 
‘7 baa your bookseller, 10s 6d 
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lected titles for April 25 
_ SERVICE 
_MOST SILENT 


The Navy’s fight against enemy mines 


JOHN FRAYN TURNER 


This is the story of the brave men from H.M.S. 
Vernon, the Navy’s mine and torpedo shore-base at 
Portsmouth, who lived—and died—dismantling enemy 
mines. The book recaptures the desperate urgency, 
the danger, and the almost unbearable tension of 
their work. . 16 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


BY COURTESY OF 
THE CRIMINAL 


C. A. JOYCE 


A profoundly humane study of juvenile delinquency, 
written by the Headmaster of the experimental, and 
highly successful, Cotswold Approved School at 
Ashton Keynes. Mr. Joyce tells many instructive, 
and often amusing, stories of young criminals es 
have been in his charge. Illustrated. 8s. 


ONCE UPON A TIDE 


HERVEY BENHAM 


A colourful picture of the ships and men of our 
East Coast seaboard in the period from Defoe to 
Dickens. The author traces the changes in vessels, 
customs, and trade with a wealth of local anecdote. 


Very fully illustrated. 18s. 


3 Harrap novels 


THE CRAZY DOCTOR 


ARIE VAN DER LUGT 


A remarkable novel by a Dutch writer who will be | 


new to British readers. It tells of the impact of an 
eccentric, agnostic doctor on the inhabitants of a 
remote Dutch village. 12s. ‘6d. 


THE CASE OF THE 
SIX MISTRESSES 


: BRIGID MAXWELL 


A novel set against the background of a newspaper 
office. Karl Dickinson, a journalist, is found mur- 
dered. His past is probed, and vital clues to the 
mystery are gleaned from his six mistresses. One more 
murder ensues before the truth is discovered. 10s. 6d. 


THE SECRET ARMOUR 


LUCILLA ANDREWS 


This novel, like its predecessor, The Print Petticoat 
(2nd imp.) is an engaging story of hospital life. 
: ; 9s, 


Just Published 


PICK UP THE PIECES 


J. F. STRAKER 


In the first two reviews of this book the author’s 
style was likened to AGATHA CHRISTIE’S and FREEMAN 
WILLS CROFTS’. A newcomer to watch. 10s. 6d. 
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MAURICE DOBB 

On Economic 
Theory and 
Secialism 


Papers and essays from one of our most 
distinguished economists, covering a 
wide range of subjects from a theory of 
wages and recent trends in economic 
theory to economic growth under the 
Soviet Five Year Plans and studies of 
Lenin, Marx, and Bernard Shaw. 
April 29, 21s. 


Coleridge and 


Sara Hutchinson 
GEORGE WHALLEY 


The author gives a biographical account 
of their relationship, and _ identifies 
and examines the ‘ Asra Poems’ to show 
to what extent Sara Hutchinson dominated 
Coleridge’s poetry until the end of his life. 
April 29, 6 pages of plates. 21s. net. 


net 


The Many Faces 


of Love 
HUBERT BENOIT 


A profound and sensitive book combining 
philosophical thought with the simple 
language of everyday. Dr. Benoit guides 
us to an understanding of love in all its 
aspects, April 22, 28s. net. 


Folksongs 
and Folklore 


of South Uist 


MARGARET FAY SHAW 


A scholarly presentation of the follcsongs 
and folklore, with their music, of an island 
people, and an account of the life of the 
small crofting community of South Uist 


in- the Outer Hebrides. 32 pages of 
plates, 110 songs with music. 
April 29, 50s. net. 


Utopian Fantasy 


RICHARD GERBER 
A study of English utopian fiction since 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
The author shows the utopian novel as 
presenting the collective hopes, fears 
and dreams of western man in their most 
plausible and striking form. 

April 29, 16s. 


The Collected 
Papers of 
Otto Fenichel 


2nd SERIES 


Fenichel’s writings from 1936 to his death 
in 1946, including such papers as The 
Symbolic Equation: Girl=Phallus, The 
Psychopathology of Coughing, Masturba- 
tion, and Freud’s Place in the History of 
Science. April 22, 35s. net. 


net. 
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New Novels ae 
The Fool Killer. By HELEN,Eustis. Secker & 
Warburg. 10s. 6d. 
Violent Saturday. By W. L. HeatH. Hamish 
Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
Moonraker. By IAN FLEMING. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


I must confess to'starting The Fool Killer with 
@ certain prejudice against. I don’t greatly go 
for the fashionable Southern mixture; the lunatic 
child’s view of the universe in spite of the fine 
writing—and the writing in these novels usually 
is fine—seems to me to mix the worst elements of 
the folk with the worst elements of the fey. The 
Fool Killer, which is told through the lips of a 
12-year-old boy, an orphan in the charge of foster 
parents at a date in history just after the Civil 
War, begins along these lines. But soon its 
simplicity and truth quite won me over. It is not, 
in fact, fey: the child is a highly credible child 
with an unsophisticated boy’s tastes and failings— 
he doesn’t want to live in a tree or spy on his 
elders copulating; he is not bizarre. He runs away 
from “ Them,” for the very sufficient reason that 
they ill-treat him, and he tramps along looking 
for what every child seeks: affection and security. 

He falls in with some odd company by the way. 
First there is an amiable old anarchist, known 
locally as Dirty Jim Jelliman, a widower so hen- 
pecked by his house-proud wife when she was 
ative that since her death he has luxuriated in the 
pleasure of doing only what he pleases when it 
pleases him. The house is falling quietly into 
decay, the windows flap glassless, dirt piles up on 
the floors, abandoned crockery overflows the 
kitchen; as for food, “We ate kind of sketchy, 
here and there, when we took the notion.” Not 
surprisingly the boy falls ill, but not before he 
has been told the legend of the Fool Killer, that 
apparition who arrives in the night with an axe 
to chop up fools piecemeal. Rescued from this 
anarchy by Dirty Jim’s cousin, the boy lies ill in 
their house until he is scared away from it by 


PEO, PE, BOOM, RES, 


TO CBE PUBLISHED JON APRIL” 2st 


PREASURES*OF: THe 
GREAT NATION A® 


GALLERIES 
by Hans Tietze 


Here is an anthology of paintings in the famous museums 
of the world, containing over 300 illustrations, many 
in full colour, and presenting masterpieces from the 
National Galleries of Washington and London, the 
Louyre in Paris, the Uffizi in Florence, the Prado in 
Madrid, the Picture Gallery of Vienna, the Rijksmuseum 
of Amsterdam and the Picture Gallery of Berlin. These 
eight gallerics are covered fully and there are side trips 
to another cight significant museums: the galleries of 
Dresden and Munich, the Brera in Milan and the 
Academia of Venice, the Picture Gallery of the Vatican, 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, and the 
national galleries of Budapest and Brussels. 
Dr. Hans Tietze, one of the foremost art historians of 
our time, has written on each of the national museums 


explaining its origin and development. 


168 pages text, 272 monochrome illustrations 
24 plates in full colour, 10} % 74 inches 


PRICE 358 


THE PHAIDON PRESS 
§ CROMWELL PLACE + LONDON SW7 
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their terrifying little dase Bidcing Angelina, 


so mamed “on account of Mama having seven 
misses before she come to me.” She is an over- 
whelming child : 

Then she slid down again and come over to 
stare at me with those eyes that looked so big 
through the glasses and so little when you seen 
them plain, and I begun to see how them children 
was afraid of her—maybe she wouldn’t of picked 
my eyes out with a fork, but I wouldn’t of been 
surprised to have her bite a hunk out of me right 
then and there, she looked so ferocious—puny 
or no. 


As soon as he is recovered, little George slips 
out of the window and makes off. Milo Bogardus, 
an ex-soldier suffering from black-outs as a result 
of a head wound, is his next encounter, and this 
romantic maniac becomes his dangerous hero. 
Luckily for the boy they lose each other one night 
at the end of an Evangelist Camp meeting, and 
the boy at last falls on his feet. He is taken in 
by a couple who keep a local store and are looking 
for the child they cannot have. And now the 
pattern of the book becomes clear. After the 
extremes of discipline and licence at last the child 
finds the mean in a decent orderly reality; and 
Miss Eustis’s triumph is to make this everyday 
life with its routine and its chores and its human 
warmth seem much the most exciting experience 
of all. As a reader, one simply longs for it to 
be allowed to go on, for it not to be broken up by 
the reappearance of Milo, anxious to get his little 
hero-worshipper back and prepared to go to any 
lengths in his madness to do so. The Fool Killer 
is a parable about growth. 
feat to have caught the inside life of a 12-year- 
old so exactly and to have kept it up without 
a false note from start to finish. This is a 
charming book, imaginative, humorous and wise. 

Violent Saturday is remarkably accomplished 
for a first novel. Ostensibly it is the story of a 
bank robbery in an American small town in 
Alabama. It is wonderfully teut and brilliantly 
planned. First we watch the arrival of the bank 
robbers at a little town which pursues its small 
life without taking notice of them; the lives of 
the people and the plans of the hoodlums are 
cunningly interleaved so that we see where chance 
is to place each one of them when the robbery 
“happens.” This makes for the compactest of 
structures and the sharpest of tensions, and, while 
we are held by the glittering eye of this simple 
device, Mr. Heath brings the inhabitants of 
Morgan startlingly alive. Here his success is to 
compel our interest in what are fundamentally 
not very interesting people. Boyd and Emily 
Fairchild are the rich young marrieds who drink 
too much and nurse a mild domestic problem. 
The Shelley Martins, on a lower income level, 
are happily fixed with two children and a warm 
sexy relationship. Henry Reeves, a respectable 
bank clerk, is visited with a sudden access of 
secret vice, and so on. And then upon these 
ordinary lives explodes the sudden, .extraneous, 
disrupting act of violence. And that, really, is 
all. Quite how it is that with so little moral 
interest the impact is so forceful and so full I find 
it hard to analyse; it is partly the pace, partly 
the compression (it is a short novel), partly the 
design. In any case, it is a novel that you read 
at one gulp. 

I have not come across Mr. Ian Fleming’s 
previous two thrillers, but after reading Moon- 
raker I shall make a point of getting hold of them. 
For this is a rich-fruity old port of a Secret 
Service story (Bulldog Drummond vintage) with 
one of those debonair heroes who can somehow 
on a small income manage to afford only the best 
of everything, from shirts to wallpapers. One 
day he is summoned by M.., his Chief (“the grey 
eyes were quiet and the little pulse that always 
beat high up on the right temple when M. was 
tense showed no sign of life”); it is, M. tells 
him, more or less a private matter. Sir Hugo 
Drax—“ Temerity Drax”—a national hero who 
is completing work on \that astonishing new 
guided missile, is suspected by Lord Basildon, 
the Chairman of Blades, of cheating at cards. 
“And don’t forget that cheating at cards can still 


It is an imaginative: 


7 ig sa 
sm oh pane ¢ 1 
founded at t the same time as V me 
and Almack’s, is a splendid fantasy 


waste. Snob luxury articles aban even 
lavatories are deodorised by Floris. Dinne 
Blades will make your mouth water (“ Any of 
Beluga caviare left, Porterfield? ”) and 007 is 
expert in the tricks of card sharpers. We le 
about waxing aces: Edge Work and Line We 
Trimming; Belly Strippers and Shiners. Perso; 
ally I was sorry to leave this. padded luxury whi 
the cheat is unmasked for the more strenu¢ 
adventures on the South Coast where the Rock 
is building. The extravagance now is of violey 
action and extreme wickedness, and 007 say 
London at the last second from total destructic 
Mr. Fleming is splendid; he stops at nothing. | 

RICHARD LISTER | 


Monstrous Orthodoxy 


The Illusion of the Epoch: Marxism-Leninis: 
as a Philosophical Creed. By H. 
Acton. Cohen & West. 18s. q 


Were we to ask a large number of people ¥ wk 
they believed, not just on the great issues, © 
on everything, what, in the most general ‘ert 
should we expect to find? Well, we should, | 
suppose, expect to find that everyone held a ve 
large number of beliefs, some of which were = 
some false. We should expect to find the sai 
belief, whether true or false, held by a 
number of different people. And we show! 
expect to find the same proportion of true ar 
false beliefs held by a large number of differe 
people. What we should not expect to fin 
exactly ‘the same set of beliefs, covering a e 
large number of very diverse subjects, held by 
number of very different people. And yet this 
just what we do find in the case of those who suy 
scribe to some orthodox ideology; for instané 
Marxists or Roman Catholics. 

But why is this surprising? It is surprisi 
because we think that ordinarily people ade) 
‘beliefs for reasons—whether these be reasons 
the heart or the head is immaterial—and we cay 
not see how people in very different situatic 
with very diverse experience, can all be in possé 
sion of reasons leading to exactly the same co 
clusions. It seems too extravagant a coinciden 
for real life—unless, of course, it be that t 
beliefs are very obvious or very well attested, 
contention grossly unplausible in these cases. 

And this suggests that at least some of 
who subscribe to such ideologies do so at 1 
in part without reasons. They accept certe 
beliefs but do not really believe them. “Ad 
Roman Catholics accept the assumption of 1 
Virgin Mary: all Communists accept the the 
that freedom is the knowledge of necessity, or th 
Trotsky played no real part in the Russian rev; 
lution—but how many really have con 
these beliefs and found better reasons for 
bracing them than for rejecting them or for) 
pending judgment on them? 

This diagnosis of orthodoxy suggests a meth 
of treatment: that is, that the best results ¢ 
likely to be obtained not by a frontal atta ‘5 
questioning the truth of these beliefs—for then? 
believers close their ranks—but by an obliq) 
attack, by inquiring into the reasons for ‘t 
beliefs. Such is Professor Acton’s way in | 
stimulating book. : With patience, skill and lea: 
ing, he moves through the great system of 
ism and shows, first of all, the independence 
the various tenets that go to its making, and th 
examines the reasons for each. The first | is ] 
necessary but often neglected prelude to | 
second. For Marxists, like the advocates of ot 
ideologies, try to smooth the way for the belie’ 
by assuring him that all the various compon 1e: 
of their system hang together of necessity, a 
hence to possess good reasons for one tenet 
possess good reasons for all. ~ 

Professor Acton’s contention is that Mai 
an unhappy amalgam of extreme positivi 
extreme metaphysics: the rejection of 
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| This new collection by the author of 
The Lion-Tamer and Children of the | 
- Rainbow has already been well 
received in America. ‘With Tie 
_ Red Petticoat, Mr. MacMahon | 
|} moyes into the front rank of modern | 
| short-story writers.—New York 
Herald Tribune. __ 12s. 6d. 
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- Asingie-handed journey by Land- 


Rover from Tangier to Baghdad, 
enterprising, humorous and 
informative. Illustrated 16s. net. 
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The tragic story of Ludwig II told 
in his own letters and journals 
hitherto unpublished. Illustrated 
25s. net. 
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THE UNEXPECTED 
ISLAND 


Survivors from a war-devastated 
twentieth century set up their own 
republic of Thainos on a Pacific 
Island. In this reflective novel of 
the future, Lin Yutang is in his 
most inventive, ironic and wisest 
vein. 15s 
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‘) Elizabeth Enright } 
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pee Be Bee RT Th TYRANNY i. THE FOUR-STOREY MISTAKE @ 
ee ee eects | Inge Scholl | ‘A real find ’’ writes NOEL STREAT- - ) 
| | @ FemLp. “She seems to me to write 


the first complete overhauling of our 
concepts of capitalism since the The moving account of the fatal 
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| Professor of Corporation Law at 
|| Columbia Law School. 8s. 6d. 
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tyranny. Illustrated 8s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY 
THE SECRET 
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HOUGRON § Ross 


The — of the illegal , 
Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. “Perhaps the most 
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Ruy ys SECKER & 
Heretics | 
)) and Renegades 

A\\\ ISAAC DEUTSCHER 

Mr. Deutscher, himself among the heretics, 
\\ has consistently opposed the peculiar ortho- 
doxies of ex-Communism and anti-Commu- | 
“nism as vigorously as he has attacked 
|. Stalinism. His new book is likely to promote 
# keen interest and controversy about the 
_ problems of post-Stalinist Russia and the 


#/ ~motives on which Stalin’s successors act. 
. Published on April 21st < -15s. net 
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Hi ironical drama in history.” ‘ 
KK pene, —Daily Telegraph. y 
Seatac the Bec Second Impression, 15s. 
Catherine t 
4 a With an Introduction by G. P. GOOCH Ma 


THE VERDICT 
OF 
YOU ALL 
Rupert Croft-Cooke 
Many have been waiting for 
the author’s account of his 
trial, and subsequent im- 
prisonment in Wormwood 
Scrubs. Despite the New 
Statesman review, we do 


not believe that they will 
be disappointed. 15s. 


}) ‘These memoirs form a fascinating prelude 
(to Catherine’s long and fruitful reign. . 

Bah) They reveal her innermost hopes, fears and 
94H) ambitions. —Daily Telegraph 
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Winner of the French 
Academy’s chief novel prize 
THE FUGITIVE has all the 
excitement and dramatic 
urgency of the author’s 
if. BLAZE OF THE SUN “ An 
‘BARBARA WARD> epic story” Times Literary 
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New Novels 
Joyce Cary 


NOT HONOUR MORE 


Geoffrey Household 


FELLOW PASSENGER 


Monica Dickens 
THE WINDS OF HEAVEN 


Shirley Jackson 


THE BIRD’S NEST 
all 12/6 
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Henry Cecil 
BROTHERS IN LAW 


* A hilarious account of a young man’s first 
year at the Bar ” News Chronicle. “No one 
with a sense of humour will fail to enjoy it” 

The Times 10/6 


Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
STILL DIGGING 


“A stirring but restrained account of a 
brilliant and fruitful career”? GLYN DANIEL 
(Daily Mail) 15/- 


Robert Churchill 


GAME SHOOTING 


Internationally known as ballistics expert, 
gun-maker and game-shot, Robert Churchill 
makes available his vast experience to the 
novice and experienced sportsman alike. 
Illustrated, 42/- 


Dane Chandos 
ISLES TO WINDWARD 


“He takes us on a West Indian tour ...a 
witty and perceptive account of all that 
amused him ” The Sphere 15/- 


Tom & Lydia Davis 
DOCTOR TO THE ISLANDS 


“ An admirable account by a young doctor 
and his wife of the. problems that confronted 
them in the Cook Islands ”’’ The Times —_15/- 
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being an instance of the former, the belief in dia- 
lectic an example of the latter. No particular 
originality attaches, of course, to this as a general 
thesis, but it is here worked out with such clarity, 
fairness and finality as to make this a book of in- 
estimable utility. In particular I should like to 
draw attention to Professor Acton’s treatment of 
the obscure Marxist dicta about the union of 
theory and practice, and his analysis of the alleged 
distinction between the basis of society and’ its 
superstructure. 

In some ways the first part of this book is the 
where. Professor Acton deals with 
Marxist philosophical views. For is it not an 
extraordinary fact that a philosophical theory, 
based on an elementary fallacy, should enjoy the 
unquestioning confidence and support of millions 
with no interest in or knowledge of philosophy? 
Extraordinary, of course: but not for that reason 
fortuitous. or inessential. For itis surely symp- 
tomatic of that mentality over which ‘these 
dulling, monstrous orthodoxies hold their sway. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


Turning Points 


The Decisive Battles of the Western World: 
Vols. I and II. By J. F.C. Futter. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 35s. each: 


Can the course of history really be changed in 
an.afternoon? The older school .of military 
that 
human affairs had developed in ,a zig-zag, the 
corners of which were marked, like the turns on 
a Slalom, by flags and battle-honours. The his- 
torical past, like the geological, was shaped not 
only by erosion and evolution but by catastrophe. 
What if Harold had not been killed at Hastings? 
What if Grouchy had carried out his orders at 
Waterloo? What if Stonewall Jackson had lived 
to lead the Southern cavalry at Gettysburg? To 
ask such questions, of course, now stamps one 
as hopelessly naive. The Whig and the Marxist 
historians taught us to think of the past as irre- 
sistible development towards a fore-ordained goal; 
Namierists look: at us pityingly if we talk of 
“development” at all. Infected by snatches of 
conversation overheard from the philosophers, 
historians doubt whether the question “ what if ” 
is a valid one; and to abandon that question is 
to abandon the quality of “decisiveness” as 
applied to historical actions. Both postulate the 


-dubious concepts of linear development and of 


choice. 

But the old view, over-simple as it was, cannot 
be laughed out of court. _No one who has lived 
through one, let alone two world wars, can 
reasonably deny that the pattern of civilisation 
has been partly shaped by military decisions, even 
though those decisions, in wars between indus- 
trialised and democratic societies, are no. longer 
Battles shape the future 
of societies; but they do so in the same way as 
examinations shape the future of individuals. 
Like them they are limited in time, more or less 
concentrated in form, and highly unpleasant for 
the participant. As in them, luck and local con- 
ditions play a considerable part, and presence of 
mind may avert disaster. But as a rule both 
battles and examinations only make decisions 
explicit which are implicit already: they test 
latent qualities of strength, technique and organ- 
isation. When two adversaries are evenly 
matched in these qualities the decision may lie 
with generalship, and military skill may. win a 
battle against all odds. But such successes are 
rarely decisive. Steinkirk, Borodino, Bull Run, 
overwhelming victories as they were, did not turn 
the course of events in favour of the victors. The 
really decisive battles were those of Grant, of von 
Moltke,- of Eisenhower: victories. of weapons, 
organisation and ruthlessly applied preponderance 
of strength. 

It is interesting. to watch this conclusion 
emerging in the two volumes which Major- 
General Fuller has so far published of his trilogy. 
The plan of the work suggests adherence to the 
slalom, Creasey view of human development zig- 


Green battle ee 
desc bing decisive battles, from 1 
Marathon to Leipzig and Waterloo, are link 
“chronicles” sketching the “history of the 
vening periods. But before discussing the sh 
comings of this plan, let me say at once that th 
is a very impressive work indeed. General-Full 
is already admitted by all but his most stubbot 
personal and political adversaries to be the most 
original and influential military thinker that this) 
country has ever produced; now he must be 
reckoned as one of her major military historians, 
The acrimonious tone and curious political out’ 
look which disfigured too much of his earlier worl 
have disappeared: these volumes are mellow and 
masterly, well worthy to rank with Colin and 
Delbriick. The “chronicles” perhaps leave 
something to be desired: it takes someone of 
General Fuller’s courage to. write, en passant, % 
brief history of the world, and dons will have 
great fun picking holes in his generalisations; but 
the battle chapters, with their mastery of he 
sources, their smoothly _ flowing narrative, thew 
succinctness of expression and their insight inte 
the problems and the art of war—these are 0 
an excellence which it would be impertinent tc 
praise. Scores of partial and inadequate studies 
can now be swept away to make room for this 
inclusive and definitive book. 

If there is serious criticism to be made, howl 
ever, it is of the plan of the work and the co 
ception of historical development which 7 
implies; and with that plan and that conceptio 
General Fuller, in his second volume, seems in- 
creasingly ill at ease. The rigid contrast betweer 
chronicle and battle, recitative and aria, has 
changed by the end of the second volume to ¢ 
Wagnerian continuity. For the more remote the) 
battle, the more decisive seems the part it played 
Salamis and Plataea made possible the rise of thé 
Athenian empire, as did Pydna that of the Roman 
Actium preserved Rome as a Western power, anc 
Chalons preserved Europe from her Eastert 
invaders. Had these battles gone differently, o 
gathers, the fate of the world would have beer 
changed. The battle-flags mark the sharpes” 
possible corners. But the nearer we come to ou’! 
own day the less sharp do these corners appear 
Even had the Armada not been defeated, Genera’ 
Fuller admits, it is questionable whether Parmé! 
could have embarked with his army. The vic” 
torious alliance of the Counter-Reformation ir 
Germany had disintegrated two years befor: 
Gustavus Adolphus smashed Tilly at Litzem 
American independence sprang from deeper root? 
than-the defeat of Burgoyne and Cornwallis; anc 
it is unlikely that a Europe already allied and m2 
arms could not have’ survived and reversed 
French victory at Waterloo. All this makes on» 
mistrust those sharp corners of antiquity: ma 
they not be an illusion of historical perspective 
which would, if seen through high-poweret: 
scholarly binoculars, flatten out as well? 

Still, to say that it would all have been mucl’ 
the same “in the end” is to beg the question) 
for when ts the end? In1940 the German» 
might have won the Battle of Britain and followec 
it up with a successful invasion. No doub: 
America and Russia would have been drawn i 
the war; no doubt they would have won it, a 
rehabilitated us, as they rehabilitated Fines, | 
a Great Power by courtesy. But the differenc: 
in details, inconsiderable as they may seem to th 
eye of the meta-historian, would none the les | 
have been of some importance to us and to ou” 
children. Such minor details as these are cerr 
tainly settled by battles; and so long as that i 
so, such works as this will remain part of thi 
necessary studies not only of professional soldies us 
but of ou ‘intelligent men. | 

‘, io _ MICHAEL Howarp 
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Herbert “Marcuse’s Reason and Revolution: 
Hegel and the Rise of Social Theory (Routledg: © 
25s.), first published in 1940, has been re-issuec 
It contains a supplementary ° chapter i in the fort 
of an epilogue in which the author analyses < Or 
temporary developments and & in se 
and ae theory. 


s who dislike anacolutha, sentences _ 


_the difference between love and a hot 
with a diseased whore . . : I choose fas- 

sness.” _ It is a pity that Mr. Gale could 
‘ha ve spared another fortnight for putting. 
mas and semi-colons, because, in its way, 
a rather important book. The author 
ed the Labour Party’s delegation to China 
gust, 1954, as correspondent of the 


r panied it, since the delegation understand-_ 
‘spent most of its time escaping from the 
alists or pretending not to see them), and. 
mpressions were, from a Western point of 
, intensely unfavourable. The other journal-_ 
of the party called him, he frankly informs 
“a dyspeptic Greek chorus, frustrated, and 
‘little boy ” and other things. . He does seem. 
we been rather rude at times. Imagine a. 
ng Chinese journalist accorded an interview 
¢ L.C.C. asking those of them who were 
mbers of the Labour Party to put their 
No wonder the Chinese giggled 
I feel that he misinterprets the un- 


5 defects to visiting foreigners; and his 
al of the Chinese (with the notable excep- 


ets” with whom it is at the best a waste of» 
= anid at worst an insidious trap to have any 
or cultural contacts, strikes-me as an almost 
-taking example of Western conceit. 

with all these reservations and disagree- 
, I cannot suppress a cheer for an account 
W China by someone who can think, argue 
speculate, and is not content with mere, 


“1 Saw New China” writing. His thesis that 
odern regimes, East and West alike, are more 
$ totalitarian, and that it is the deliberate 
f fear as an instrument of policy which 
a _government damnable, wins my whole- 
arted accord. In this Age of Expediency it is 
seable to have an issue presented in terms of 

broad philosophical principles involved 
- than of somebody’s Party Line. It still 
a Liberal to show us that it is better to be 


agi m 
ts: will hae this Sak: So | 
to be read twice, and extraordinary | 


e the following, which connoisseurs | 
nship may like to study: “There is 


ester Guardian (he cannot be said to have | 


des, whether hostile or favourable. It is’ 
hich lifts his book above the general level | 


t than to be right. 
x Davin HawkEs 
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By CAROLINE Brown. Gollancz. 


Wo OF | three years ago Mrs. Brown taught for. 
onths in a remand home for girls. She 
uch ‘moved by her experience and has 
ten a | a fascinating if, perhaps inevitably, rather 
book about it. 
blem of the remand home is a rather 
) Bat one. It is the Cinderella of the reforma- 
Whereas some, at any rate, of the 
schools and Borstal institutions in this 
are, by any enlightened. standards, first 
en Borstal for girls at East Sutton 
‘e like a domestic training college 
ever have believed until I visited 
ome, being a clearing station for 
r come to court, tends to be 
adly housed, and poorly. 
ecause of “overcrowding in 
various delays, a lot of 
id months in : 
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WV eee “Highland Survey 
An Essay in Human Ecology 
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A modern Domesday of a region about which little factual information has been 
available before and where a rapid cultural transition is now in process. This is a book 
which can be read with pleasure and interest by the layman, though it has the fullness 
and accuracy required by the specialist. 30s. net Illustrated 


Imperial Policy and South Africa 1902-1910 
“\ BY G. B. PYRAH ie 

‘Mr. Pyrah has written an interesting account of the development of Liberal policy 

from the period of the Boer war itself until the Union of South Africa in 1910. The 


story has never been told with such care and detail before’. A. J. P. Taylor in the 
Manchester Guardian. 35s. net 


The Great Inflation 1939-1951 


BY A. J. BROWN 
“This is by far the best book on inflation that has appeared since the war. Professor 


Brown has collected an immense amount of data, covering the five continents, and 
his perfect control of this material compels admiration’. Financial Times 30s. net 


The Englishman 
A Political Journal by Richard Steele 


EDITED BY RAE BLANCHARD 

Steele’s Englishman, together with his pamphlets, serves as testimony to the unity and 
integrity of his political journalism. It has not been reprinted since his time and this 
edition unites the first and second series. The volume also contains an introduction, 
bibliography, and notes. 50s. met 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Do you like a monthly review which is serious without being dull, and witty 
without falling into whimsey ? If so, read 


The Twentieth Century 


The April number, now on sale contains 


THE BOMB by John Beavan ») 
(an analysis of present confusion) 


THE CONCEPT OF DEATH 6by Franz Borkenau 
(how civilisations are defined by their attitude to the after-life) 


LILIES THAT FESTER by: Co 8, Lewis 
(a criticism of the current conception of literary culture) 


THE SHOOTING-STICK by Rayner Heppenstall 
(a close-up of George Orwell by a friend who lived with him) 


and other essays and book reviews by 


Lord Hemingford, Thomas Hodgkin, G. F. Hudson, 
Percival Spear, Ian Willison, John Rosselli 


Obtainable from all newsagents or direct from the publishers 
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Brown’s chief. complaints, and in the case of subject has been so sensationalised and obfus- 


“Flowerday” she substantiates them. For the 
staff she has nothing but praise. Underpaid, like 
all welfare workers (Mrs. Brown had 30s. 
deducted from her routine teacher’s salary simply 
because she was teaching in a remand home; she 
was actually teaching the girls in the V.D. clinic 
most of the time) they really do seem to have 
been actuated by the utmost benevolence. This 
applies equally to the veteran Mrs. Burke, who 
ascribed delinquency to “moral weakness,” as 
to Miss Money the headmistress: “emotional 
confusion is more responsible than any other 
factor.” ; 

Mrs. Brown shapes her book, with an 
expertise such as you might expect to find in a 
professional lady novelist, around the figure of 
Angela, an exceptionally pretty girl who comes 
to the home twice: the first time as a runaway 
wanderer, the second as a G.I.’s ex-girl, with 
V.D. Mrs. Brown’s third encounter with her, in 
Piccadilly, forms the prologue: Angela is dressed 
up to the nines, not in the least forlorn and 
obviously “making a great success of the career 
she had first heard about at Flowerday.” Mrs. 
Brown is much too sympathetic not to be deeply 
touched by the plight of her pupils; her only 
defect is that, though she gives you vivid flashes 
of girls: and: staff, she now and then gets a 
tiny bit hysterical, concentrating more on com- 
municating her own emotional state than on 
reporting. A few statistics would have made a 
useful appendix, but her attitude towards figures 
is rather featherheaded. So much of her book 
is so interesting that one wants to know more, 
to be properly oriented. One’s own ignorance of 
these matters is deplorable; for instance, pre- 
cisely how much better are conditions today than 
they were at the time, towards the end of the 
last century, of W. T. Stead’s famous “ Maiden 
Tribute” agitation? The fact is that the moment 
you begin to scratch the surface of penology, a 
scientific, historical approach becomes essential, 


‘We never smoke during battle’ 
he said angrily 


GOING TO 
THE WARS 


John Verney 
Book Society Choice : 


“A work of literature. Will recall 
both Edmund Blunden and Siegfried 
Sassoon. One of the funniest war 
books yet published. Also one ofthe 


kindest.” —paniet Groce 


B.B.C. Critics’ Choice: 
“A very light-hearted book, as well 
as an exciting and extremely well- 
written one.’ —MARGARET LANE 12s. 6d,” 
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cated as crime, and juvenile delinquency in par- 
ticular; the utmost clarity and precision is needed 
when writing about it. 

MavrIcE RICHARDSON . 


From An Oriel Window 


Studies in Elizabethan Drama. By PERcy 


Simpson. Oxford. 25s. 


Dr. Simpson’s first recorded critical essay was 
on Tennyson’s Locksley Hall Sixty Years After; 
it appeared within a couple of years of the poem 
it examined, and might have been read by 
Matthew Arnold (an earlier, as Dr. Simpson was 
to be a later, glory of the Oriel common room) 
during the last weeks of his life. In the same 
year, 1888, Dr. Simpson began to annotate the 
plays of Ben Jonson; and in 1925, along with 
the late C. H. Herford, he published the first 
volumes of an edition of the dramatist which 
he and Mrs. Simpson were to complete more 
than a quarter of a century later. 

These are pleasing facts,. worthy of record in 
the shortest notice. Now, by way of celebrating 
his ninetieth year, Dr. Simpson has brought 
together six papers first printed between 1932 
and 1947. They range from a formidably erudite 
study of the official control of Tudor and Stuart 
printing to some highly entertaining glimpses of, 
and speculations upon, headless bears. But this 
volume is more than a garnering, since Dr. 
Simpson has added two essays here printed for 
the first time. One, upon Shakespeare’s versifi- 
cation, is singled out in the preface as being 
“not intended for specialists, but for the general 
reader.” It is certainly not lacking in an appro- 
priate simplicity. “The lyrical note”—Dr. 
Simpson pronounces in what to many will be a 
well-loved voice—“sounds through. Shakes- 
peare’s early comedies.” 

The other new paper, entitled “ Shakespeare’s 
Use of Latin Authors,” is a different matter. 
Farmer’s Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare 
has long been regarded as far from the last word 
on its subject;-and Dr. Simpson declares roundly 
that “sound criticism” began with ‘Malone. But 
even recent scholars, fully conversant. with the 
curricula of Elizabethan grammar schools, have 
neither made the bold claims, nor produced the 
impressive evidence, for Shakespeare’s being free 
of much Latin literature, with which Dr. Simp- 
son here confronts us. His conclusions will not 
properly be assessed except upon mature and 
learned consideration. But it is at once apparent 
that here is another remarkable achievement in 
the long career of a great scholar and a great 


humanist. 
Jk M. STEWART 


Shorter Reviews 


Three Howard Sisters. Selections from the 
writings of Lady Caroline Lascelles, Lady 
Dover and Countess Gower, 1825 to 1833. 
Edited by the late Maup, Lapy LEcoNFIELD 
‘and revised .by JOHN Gore. Murray. 21s. 


The Howard sisters were well connected and 
well behaved. They married the right sort of minor 
Whig aristocracy; they mixed with the fringes of 
political and literary society; they bred multitudes of 
children, and wrote to each other with admirable 
constancy. Their lives were poised between the glitter 


The incidental. information provided by their <chit- 
chat is not without interest; as people, however, they 
seem a little dull. aes us b 

They might have been less dull if they had been 
less content. Their breeding presérved them from 
suffering, and even the malheur du siécle touched them 
lightly. Truc, at the Comédie, “les sanglots pre- 
vented all hearing,” and “as for little Moore, he is 
almost too much for one’s. capacities: of feeling.” 
| But there was nothing in their own lives to jar the 


ot 


“unless you are going to miss wood for trees. No ¢ ates a 
‘letters, deeply embedded in tran 


‘of Regency salons and the virtues of thé Victorian. home. | 


‘on the feminine side only; the middle ages, the six: 


There rémains now only to chart the ei 


fi t on 
nquillity. = 
The correspondence records their dutiful wif 
hess; it is full of confinements, babies, weanir 
governesses (though Harriet once burst out ow 
it not for manners, how well could one mang 
without a governess!”’). It also records, amid t 
of foulards and furbelows, some gossip of their hi 
bands’ political activities, and of London parties f 
“all the Dips.” The world is always viewed fra 
the grand snugness of Whiggery: and so it seems 
entertaining novelty if an “odd little dissent 
editor” dines at Holland House, and a disaster whe 
Uncle D’s (Duke of Devonshire’s) shower bath fal 
on his head. Only occasionally harsher realiti 
appear: “ driving down Bond Street, we ran over 
child,” or, despite her faith in Reform, ‘‘ what master 
these !”” exclaims Harriet at the sight of the Birming 
ham proletariat. The sisters are half Jane Austen 
half Trollope; and, in snatches, they are very muc 
ourselves. 


The Inter-War Years and Other Papers. - / 
selection from the writings of Hus 
Doucias HENDERSON. Edited by HENRY CLAY 
Oxford. 42s. : n 


This selection of articles, lectures and memorand: 
is an effective memorial to Sir Hubert Hendersor 
In all the well-chosen material the same quieth 
sceptical and highly intelligent mind can be detected 
whether the author is challenging * ideological 
Cobdenites in the Nation in 1930 or querying th 
presuppositions of the Havana Charter in 1945. 

The papers will be of most value to the historia: 
of the inter-War years, and this is exactly the sor 
of long-term utility which Henderson -would have 
wished them to possess. It was to economic histo cy 
rather than to mathematical model-making that he 
preferred to direct his talents. Perhaps his strongest: 
analytical power was employed to unravel the impli. 
cations for national policy of Britain’s peculiar place 
in an international economy. On domestic issues! 
he was less lively and at the same time more open te 
criticism. In attacking “temporary fashions” i 
both the terminology and proceedings of his col. 
leagues, he sometimes failed to do justice to the 
permanent features in the recent revolution in socis 
and economic policy. Taken as a whole, the paper 
give an impression of the man as well as of the 
times. Few economists were more prepared t 
listen to different points of view yet to hit hard or 
both sides when the occasion demanded. The more 
controversial papers, admirably free from economic) 
jargon, will survive long after many contemporary 
“learned articles”. have been completely forgotten’ 


th 


Handbook of English Costume in t 
Seventeenth Century. By C. WILL 
CUNNINGTON and PHILLIS -CUNNINGTON’ 

' Faber. 26s, : 


The Cunningtons are getting near the end of thei) 
vast survey of the whole subject of English costume 
Others have made frivolous or scholarly forays inte’ 
the same territory, dwelling on this feature or tha 
period, but surely no one else has plodded s 
methodically backwards and forwards over the whol 
length and breadth ‘of the country, theodolite in hand 
collecting scrupulous data_and putting it into handy) 
order for posterity. It is now twenty years sinc 
Dr. Cunnington, then a general medical practitione 
in Finchley, published his first book on costume 
eighteen years since his monumental Englishwome 
Clothing in the Nineteenth Century set a standart 
which no one else has dreamed of attempting since 
He has now surveyed all the centuries save one; 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries (the latter as fay 
as was feasible) have been exhaustively dealt witl! 


’ 


teenth and now the seventeenth century have b ce 


surveyed for the costume of both sexes, in co 
handbooks admirable in their clarity and econ 


century, and then the Cunningtons will « 
rest on their laurels, serene in the satisf 
immense and useful work beautifully done 

The new volume maintains the same higt 


a 


ris the. age of ribbon and satin, of 
and ‘ spiral curls on the shoulders, the 
of the wig (extraordinary innovation! have 
hologists ever accounted for it?) and the 
x, the age both of the Puritan and of Res- 


esumably on account of its wealth of illustra- 
and so is destined chiefly for the reference 
-, where it will prove invaluable. 


‘ait of a Spy. By REMy. Barker. 15s. 


“the disaster of 1940 and later returned. to 
nise a Resistance network under the name of 
mfrérie de Notre Dame, has. recounted his 
atures in two notable books, The Silent Com- 
and Courage and Fear. The story is continued 
this new book, and the spy—or rather, the 
nter-spy—in whom it is centred was a Belgian 
ed Georges Delfanne, alias Masuy. As unsavoury 
imen as ever graced the pages of a Simenon 
ler, Masuy worked for the Abwehr (German 
y Intelligence) in Paris in helping to run to 
French patriots engaged in secret work for De 
le.. Betraying by his brutality and cunning 
rous patriots to his German masters, he was in 
7 executed by a French firing squad, after a trial 
which he attained some glamour and notoriety as 
ing adventurer. 

uy is not quite the stuff of which villain- 
es are made. We never for a moment fee! any- 
but loathing for him. A certain impudent 
do in his rise to affluence in the world where, 
the outbreak of war, he had been a shabby 
e scarcely earns him our grudging admiration. 
: brave, decent, too often foolhardy men of the 
istance who were the heroes of the earlier books 
here only background figures. There is plenty 
citement, plenty of suspense, but the brutali- 
of the principal character are sickeningly 
0 ronous. Admirers of the earlier books will no 
bt wish to follow out the story as it is recon- 
ed with such painstaking care and detail; but 
omers to Rémy are strongly advised to begin 
Phe Silent Company. 


g the Fifty Million. — Report of the Rural 
onstruction Association. Hollis & Carter. 


. 
CC] 


egree to which the nation reduces its 
ce on imported foodstuffs is determined 
by the degree to which it is prepared to 
jts economy to that end. Any substantial 
e in agricultural production will be the result 
change in national policy. Without a change 
nal policy, no change merely in agricultural 
y will, in the long run, make any substantial 
nce to the volume of agricultural production.” 
Outlook of this Report is clearly stated by that 
tion. In general, the Research Committee 
e Rural Reconstruction Association advocates 
more co-ordinated and logical development of 
resent-day farming methods, They show that 
1d is ‘unused, or inadequately used, on which 
could be raised or which could even be ploughed. 
show that widely different yields are got by 


, and all farmers were competent, pro- 
be raised 40} pee cent. and that thisy w ould 


em ‘divided on the merits of farming 
p of fertilisers bought in a sack, and 
with the blessing of the ‘‘ muck and 
- This schism probably explains’ 
e attached to research and to those 


"eating habits which would make 
to attain. But statements 


and intellectually middle- 


at ae 
SS 


i 


t splend r and beauty, for 


comedy. This is an-expénsive book for its’ 


e Breton bank clerk who escaped from France- 


on ‘similar land. They argue that if all land”, 


have to avoid more issues }— 


se of the impossibility of one ened ; 
ae This is not a book that } 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 
THE MINERAL INDUSTRY 1948-1953 


The most complete reference book of its type, this 


* FOR BOOKS s 
annual volume of statistical tables contains com- 
- prehensiye details of the production, exports and 
imports of all important commercial minerals and 

metals used throughout the world. 
27s. 6d. (by post 27s, 11d.) 


ECONOMIC SURVEY 1955 


An account of the main developments in the economy 
of the United Kingdom during 1954, with a con- 
sideration of the problems to be faced in the current 
year. (Cmd) 9412). Is. 6d. (by post ls. 73d.) 
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ON EVERY SUBJECT 


Bookbuyers throughout the world 
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knowledgeable source of information 
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—and buy their books here. 
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Cambridge 


For the serious student of the London. scene 
throughout the ages here is a wealth of informa- 
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and drawings. 
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eged people. ls authors do not seem to be tainted. ~a close study of ihe iccabbee “ie dis- 


with the generalised reforming zeal that is often held 
to mar some agricultural propaganda. It is therefore 
all the more pleasant to find, running through the 
‘book, a conviction that something not only could 
be but should be done. If we got this much reform 
of agriculture it would be a good beginning. 


English Historical Documents. Volume Ic. 500- 
1042. Edited by DorotHy WHITELOCK. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 80s. 


This monumental series is designed to make the 
sources of English history available to the general 
reader. Here, therefore, he may find 750 pages of 
selected documents, preceded by 100 pages of intro- 
duction, and accompanied by select bibliographies 
‘and learned notes upon the text. He can read it all 
in English (albeit of a somewhat fustian variety), and, 
though his hand may wilt at the weight of the volume, 
his eye will be soothed by the appearance of the page. 

And what will he make of it? Miss Whitelock 
explains how the materials from which she has made 
this selection:can be welded into a synthetic account 
of English history before the Conquest; but the 
general reader is likely to feel baffled by this chaos 
of oddments. To helo him, indeed, the scraps are 
divided into three heaps. First he has the bulk of 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and extracts from other 
annals. 
present even more intractable material; but the 
facetious may entertain themselves by discovering 
what penalties the Law of Alfred laid upon any- 
one who “in lewd fashion seized a nun either 
by her clothes or her breast without her leave.” The 
third section, of ecclesiastical sources, contains a 
large part of Bede’s History, and has rather more 
human interest, though the saints’ lives are too full 
of what Miss Whitelock calls “dreary miracles,” and 
the sententiousness of the Bishops’ letters begins 
to pall after the first few hundred pages. But this 
is the real stuff of history, and the general reader 
(if he is not too frightened, too bored or too poor) 
should welcome it. At least he need not fear that 


Next, selections from laws and charters ~ 


‘illusioning: Miss Whitelock has believes that Alfred 
burnt the cakes. a 


Six Ventures in Villainy. By Jack SmiTH-Hucues. 
Cassell. 15s. 


Mr. Smith-Hughes adopts a lighthearted attitude 
to crime as his jaunty title suggests. He has resur- 
rected six cases from the time of George III, 
representative of what he calls “three types of 
skulduggery,” and discusses them in great, and often 
tedious, detail, but with a humorous commentary, as 
if anything which happened so long ago must inevit- 
ably be a huge joke. There are plenty of old 
criminal trials which are worth reviewing in the 
light of modern knowledge, when a miscarriage of 
justice may be detected. But Mr. Smith-Hughes 
seems to have picked his cases at random for their 
sensational value rather than any more serious pur- 
pose; he revives old scandals but reverses no verdicts. 

Richard Patch’s trial for murder in 1805 ended 
with his conviction, once his alibi was destroyed. 
He claimed he had been sitting in the lavatory when 
his partner in business was shot, but an expert in 
these matters was able to discredit him. The court- 
martial of Major Johnston for imprisoning the 
Governor of New South Wales in 1808 is barely 
memorable because the ill-used Governor was Bligh 
of the Bounty; otherwise Mr. Smith-Hughes would 
hardly have bothered with such a confused Colonial 
squabble. The trials of Lord Kingston for murder- 
ing the seducer of his daughter and of Lord Baltimore 
for seducing a milliner are included presumably 
because sex and the aristocracy were involved. Both 
peers were acquitted’ and the evidence was hardly 
salacious enough to deserve recapitulation. Andrew 
Bowes’s conspiracy. to abduct his wife in 1787 in 
order to forestall her divorce suit against him for 
adultery provides the best entertainment in the book. 
With the aid of a bribed policeman, Bowes seized 
his wife in broad daylight in Oxford Street and 
carried her off by coach to a castle in Durham, for 
which he was fined £300 and imprisoned for three 
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tally. One veriest why. ‘Mr. Smi 
to rehearse the well-known facts of this 
he agrees with the verdict of guilty. oY ets 
an opening for an original hypothesis. The | cr 
evidence that convicted Cochrane was his own t 
mony about the colour of a man’s coat. Coch: 
swore it was green, while everyone else swore 
was red. What if Cochrane was colour-blind? — 


Week-end Competitior 
No. 1,312 


Set by Thomas Tusher 


The usual prizes are offered for the first pa 
graph of Branwell Bronté’s undiscovered nove 
Keeper’s Pledge, or A Hair of the Dog that B 
Her. It will be recalled that Mr. Bronté was | 
a time employed as a clerk on the Leeds and Mz 
chester railway. Limit, 150 words. Entries 
April 26. oo 


Result of No. 1,309 


Set by Buzfuz 


Competitors are invited to submit an ext 
from a Party Political Broadcast by a. mem 
of a British Poujadiste (pro-Tax-Evasion) Part 
Limit 150 words. a 


Report 


“If you get a further demand find out 
private address of the person who sent it, 
ring him up or call on him at an hour conven 
for you, but possibly inconvenient for him, s 
twoin the morning, and demand a showdown. . 
To be afraid of scenes is to play into the hands ¢ 
the bureaucrats.” Jack Crown’s tax evasi 
recipe was typical of the fabrile earnestness 

_ which competitors handled this theme. Most 
| the broadcast excerpts breathed an air of gueri 
tactics, refreshingly unlike anything put out by 
British political party. “‘ Spoil your tax re 
form when you fill it in by adding any fig 
that enter your head . . . 12,000,000 will be such. 
spanner in their works as to put the whole syste: 
out of gear”? ; thus R. B. Browning. Only R. 
| Mountjoy with his promise to “restore thi 
laissez faire which Adam Smith preached an 
which made our country great ” ard his pledge 1 f 

“* respect the sanctity of commercial co 
pondence”’ brought a high-minded nineteent 
century deliberation to the subject. 

provided a nice whiff of Proudhonist grapesho) 


If you are buying any large articles on which w 
tax is plainly marked, take them away with you 
car or taxi, having given a cheque for the ea 
‘amount, . subsequently stopping the cheque, 
which you must, in all honesty, substitute ano 
for the next cost. Where the tax is not exa 
known, as on cigarettes, clothes, etc., our it 
is to take the articles, offer the = approximate val 
and make a quick getaway . ae 


A guinea to each of the entries printed beloy 
Half a guinea each to Vera Telfer and Jack Crow 


. . called us a Nation of Shopkeepers. Well, 
we are—and we are not ashamed of it. But mu 
we also be a Nation of Taxpayers? Why should 1 
cower beneath a tyranny imposed by a bureaucra 
| of our own election, muttering fatalistically, 
the words of an Elder Statesman, that a man m 
escape everything but Death and Taxes? Fri 
as you listen to me at this moment over your 
radio ‘set, whether in the privacy of your taxed 


‘your teced cigarette: or driving in. your us 
burning taxed petrol—do you not yearn to 
these. galling shackles? Are we worthy of the 
_ Britons while we remain slaves to the Co. 
of Inland Revenue? Ng We pees 
| whom. ; 


is oiveae 
he lives for five 


t are due for early redemption. He then 
vay. his investment, and once it has been 
d, he need not trouble himself to survive 
Since the bonds that were given do not exist 
ath, they cannot be valued, and so no duty 
ble. We have another scheme every bit as good 
which involves income tax and does not 
ate an early demise. This will be divulged 
next election to all active helpers of the party. 
é LESLIE JOHNSON 


at is our policy? Expense Accounts for All. 
ist’s lunch at Lyons would be tax-free, like 
siness man’s at the Savoy. The cashier’s Season 
‘om Surbiton would qualify for a rebate, like 
that picks up the Managing Director at 
g. When the housewife buys a washing- 
e, let it qualify for the Investment Allowance, 
like new equipment in a factory. Secondly, 
on’t see why people should pay for what they 
want. Refunds would be made on application 
ry taxpayer who wanted to opt out of the following 
yernment expenditures: nuclear weapons, Debt 
terest, tax collectors’ salaries. Finally we shall set up 
National Tax Advice Service, staffed by qualified 
ants. The Service will be free to anyone with 
come of £2,000 a year or over. To save money, 
operate from our Party headquarters, Evasion 
e (telephone no. DEFault 1212). 

WILLIAM NEWTON 


haps the most sinister development in the 
mm political scene has been the emergence 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as what someone 
ily called “the landlord of No. 10.” We 
¢ to remedy this by appointing a Chancellor 
does not sit in either House. It may surprise 
to learn that there is no constitutional reason 
this. We shall advertise the appointment in 
Times, and the successful applicant will occupy 
hilar position to that of a cricket pro. at a Public 
ol. That is to say, his experience will be valued, his 
ees appreciated and his advice, when asked for, 
with respect; but he will quickly be reminded 
: ever in danger of forgetting) that he is not 
d headmaster. We believe that in politics, as in 
it is the game that matters, not the gate. 

J. P. STEVENSON 


ot a question of objecting to taxes as such— 
$ can be used for very praiseworthy objects. But 


Veek-end Crossword No. 148 


a8 — 
iaaagaeee 


os 


iccoaaon 


‘to invest his tee giftin purchasing v 


Three book tokens of Iss. for the first correct 
s opened. Entries to Crossword No. 148, N.S. & N., 
pe erestile, London, W.C.1, by first post on April 26. 


‘nail of ours any 
(OMI PULSION. As a reasonable, 
n I acknowledge no master—I bow my 
|, and how gladly, only to Her Beloved Majesty. 
egest to me, if you like, the various things for 
hich money is required to keep this old country of 


ours on an even Keel, suggest sensible improvements. 


‘Even suggest what my contribution might amount to 


BUT DON’T FORCE ME. Approach me reasonably 


and politely and you may get more than you thought. 


“WE are the country—not the government—WE 


say what we are prepared to spend and only OUR 
hands shall dip into OUR pockets and WE choose. 


IL. G. UDALL 
; The ‘Chess Board 
Ne. 289 ~-A Game of Chance 


To have an encyclopaedic knowledge of modern 
opening theory, combinative genius, grandmasterly 
endgame technique and positional judgment, may be 
useful in winning a game of chess, but a bit of luck 
is quite helpful too. By calling it the fortune proverbi- 
ally assumed to favour the brave and by substituting 

for bravery some more windy 
we ai term such as intuition we 
: 


should come very near to 
what actually happened in 
this position (Reshevsky- 
Seidmann, New York, 1951). 
It is a combination a dozen 
moves deep, yet Sammy 
honestly admits that, when he 
made the plunge he couldn't 
‘see much further than the fifth move. The rest, 
evidently, was intuition or fortune or bravery or luck 
(and certainly some very good chess). (1) Kt-Kt6 ch, 
Ktx Ke. (2)RxPch,KxR. (3) Q-R5 ch, K-Ktl. 
(4) Px Kt, R-B2—that far the combination is as 
obvious as the fact that neither Q-R7 ch nor P x R ch 
would cut much ice. But then (5) P-K5!! was the 
point of the whole thing. Reshevsky /iad seen that 
PxP was ruled out, by 


(6) B-R2, B-K3. (7) Q-R7 ch, WE Ba. 
K-Bl. (8) PxR, QxP. At 
(9) Bx B, Qx B. (10) R-BI @ t t 


ch, ete., and he had also seen | ~ “Th 4: 
that P-B4 could be refuted a oe 
by (6) P-K6, BxP. (7) ba @7 
B-R2, R-B3. (8) Q-R7 ch, |’ cs * 
followed by Q-R8S and QxP a ie 
ch. But Seidmann played 

(5)... B-K3, and from now on, even though on 
uncharted seas, the combination chugged on under its 
own steam (as seems to be the way of many a good 
combination). (6) Q-R7 ch, K-Bl. (7) Q-R8 ch, 
K-K2. (8) PxP ch. Now if the K takes the P he is 


555 


-P is ruled out by Q xP ch, etc., 
S: ed by (9) Q-R3! Hence (8)... 
(9) OQ ch, RxQ.. (10) PxR, BxP: 
(11) B-B5 ch and Black resigned because he must lose 
at least his B. Even prettier would have been (9) . . . 
KxQ. (10) RxB ch, K-Q2, (11) PxR, KxR. 
(12) B-B5 ch, Kx B. (13) PxP. 

Diagr. 2 shows another game of chance, and a 
pretty one too, Playing a ‘‘5 minutes skittles * against 
Petrosjan (one of the best lightning players of the 
Soviet Chess Olympians) young Lothar Schmid had 
sacrificed a piece for the hallucination of an attack; 
but luckily; when he threatened mate by R-QR3 his 
grandmasterly opponent, overlooking the only 
adequate defence of Kt-Q2 played (1) . . . K-Kt3, 
and now the real fireworks started. White kept his Q 
dangling by Q-Q6 ch!! for obviously she is taboo on 


account of R(7)-QR7. Hence (2)... R-B3. (3) 
Q-B5 chi! RxQ, (4) Kt PxR ch, K-B3. (5) 
R(3)-R6 ch and mates next move. 

The 4-pointer for be- 


A: Thibaut 1953 ; . of nie 
ginners is a game position in 


@ which White had just 
5 z blundered by Q-K2. How 
t 2h WW was he knocked out by one 
t mw ¢ fell blow? B—a draw—is 2 
w=, Ye classic and C—a win—is 
é tt quite a beauty. They rate 
=F 1 Oy Vand 6 and 7 ladder-points respec- 
fat. “0 tively. f Usual prizes. 
Entries by April 25. 
B: — 1900 C: E. N. Somoff 1927 
é) 
een 
fe 
a 7k ® 


REPORT ON 1 COMPETITION 


No. 286. Set March 26 


(1) B-B4 ch, P-Q4. (2) Ktx P, Px Kt. (3) Bx P ch, K-RI. 
(A) Bes ete ECD): K-RI. (3) B-Q3. 
(3) P-Kt6, K-R6. 


© B: (1) Qx KtPch, Rx Q. (2)P xR, P-R7. 
(4) P-Kt7, P-R5. (5)P B! etc. 

C: (1) P-Kt7, P-Kt5 ch. (2) K-Kt3, B-K6! (3) B-B2!, B-Q5! 
(4) B-K3, B-B4. (5) B-Q4, B-Kt3. (6) B-B5, B-R2. (7) B-Kt6, 
B-Ktl ch. (8) K-B2, B-Kt6 ch. (9) K-BI! etc. 

Many competitors failed to see all the subtleties of 
C. Prizes shared by: E. Allan, D. E. Cohen, C. G. 
Hilton, A. J. Royeroft, C. Sandberg. While I-am 
abroad (for several weeks) entries to be forwarded in 
time must reach the office by Monday second mail 
at the latest. ASSIAC 


ACROSS os, 
1. A place for filth and iniquity 
mainly (4). 
3. Among the newly-weds love 
advertisements make power- 
ful attacks (10). 


Manuscripts with merchant 
appearing obscurely 
footnote (10). 

. Enclosures for swans (4). 


DOWN 


18. With his tail up the winger 
starts to play clever foot- 
ball (7). 

When there is rising annoy- 
anee with the New Testa- 
ment, this is the resultant 
ruling (7). 


in a 


19. 


Ey 


9, Preserve mother 


14, The 
disguise (7). 


19, Initially 
writer (7). 


(13). 
this game (5). 


both in the sea (9). 
11, Publisher to lose in 1984 (5). 


12, Start with hard work to 
make a dance expert (13). 


kind of coal for a 
liberal to set fire to (7). 
16. Furious if the grandee is in 


24. Restaurant with a bend 
in front of the lake? (9). 


son 


17. He is a mean person to 
pull a trap back (7). 
wealthy German 


20. They may be ridden with- 
out danger to the pedestrian 
and make her crossing O.K.  - 


23. There is a great deal to 


2B. 


Marks are convertible into 
some fifty coins (10). 

With us he is ill at ease (5). 
Back at the beginning to 
discuss it again (7). 

In time a girl discovers the 
result of an evening out (7). 


. This group of stars makes 


America upset about nothing 
and the Navy angry too (8, 5). 


. Worthing might be made 


absolutely penniless (9). 


. Firmness of-character for an 


author (4). 


. Material for. Billy Ptihcs 


and his like? (8, 5). 


. A good player turns up 


about to put on clothes for ° 
the correspondents (10). 

The joker may be seen in 
wig and garter (9). - 


. Russian fabric (5). 
. A mistake in the records? ( (4). 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
‘woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she, 
or the employment, is excepted from the 
provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


AUSTRALIA. University of Adelaide. 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute. 
The Directorship of the Institute, which is an 
‘integral part of the University, and the Waite 
Chair of Agricultural Chemistry will become 
vacant at the end of 1955 on the retirement 
‘of Professor J. A. Prescott, F.R.S., and the 
post of Head of the Department of Plant 
Physiology in the Institute is vacant at_pre- 
sent following the appointment of Dr. F. L. 
Milthorpe to a Chair elsewhere. The 
Directorship and the Waite Chair are at pre- 
sent held jointly by Professor Prescott. The 
University, however, invites separate appli- 
cations for all three posts, or joint application 
for the Directorship and either of the other 
two. Whether separate appointments will be 
made to all three or whether the Director- 
ship will be combined with the Chair, will 
incorporate the appointment in Plant Physio- 
logy, or will be combined with the headship 
‘of any other department in the Institute will 
be determined when the applications have 
been received, and may be the basis of con- 
sultation between the prospective Director 
and the University. Salaries: A salary of 
£A2,500 will be attached to the Chair. The 
Directorship, whether combined with a Chair 
or not, will carry with it the basic professorial 
salary of £A2,500 and a substantial special 
allowance to be determined by the Council. 
The present Director lives in rent-free 
accommodation within the Institute grounds. 
If a separate appointment in Plant Physiology 
is made it will be at Readership (salary scale, 
£A1,800—S0—£A2,000) or Senior Lecture- 
ship (salary scale, £A1,500—50—£AI1,750) 
level. General: If a Director without de- 
partmental responsibility is appointed, he will 
be given laboratory and other facilities to 
pursue his own personal research interests, 
his primary responsibilities to the University 
Council being concerned with the co-ordina- 
tion, integration and encouragement of the 
work of the Institute as a whole, with ad- 
ministration and with public relations. The 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry will be 
Head of the Department of Agricultural 
Chemistry in the Institute and will be respon- 
sible to the Council of the University for the 
teaching and _ research in Agricultural 
Chemistry and-in Soil Science~and for the 
organisation of courses in those subjects. The 
Reader or Senior Lecturer in Plant Physiology 
will be Head of the Department of Plant 
Physiology in the Institute and will be re- 
sponsible to the University Council for the 
research and teaching in the Department 
(which is a small one with very light teaching 
duties). Potential candidates are invited to 
obtain from the undersigned or from the 
Secretary of the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, a copy of the formal 
terms of appointment for the Chair in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry or the Readership or 
Senior Lectureship in Plant Physiology and a 
brief statement about the departments. No 
formal terms for the Directorship have been 
prepared; they will be determined with the 
* prospective Director. In general, however, 
they will be similar to those for the Chair. 
Potential candidates in Great Britain may also 
borrow from the Secretary of the A.U.B.C 
a coloured film illustrating the University, in- 
cluding the Waite Institute, and the city and 
surroundings of Adelaide. Superannuation: 
On F.S.S.U. basis. Study Leave: The Uni- 
versity has a Study Leave fund. In general. 
Study Leave is granted on full salary with 
an additional amount for approved travelling 
expenses; see detailed terms. Applications, 
in duplicate, giving particulars of age, aca- 
demic qualifications, experience, and war ser- 
vice (if any) and accompanied by a recent 
photograph, a medical certificate of health, a 
list of publications, copies of testimonials and 
the names and addresses of two referees of 
whom confidential inquiries may be made, 
should reach the undersigned not later than 
June 30, 1955. V. A. Edgeloe, Registrar. 


f Bars University of Leeds. Chair of Modern 
History. The Council will shortly pro- 
ceed to an appointment to the Chair of Mod- 
ern History in the Department of History 
which will become vacant on September 30, 
1955, on the resignation of Professor Norman 
Gash. The salary will be not less than £2,100 
a year and the appointment will take cffect 
from a date to be arranged with the success- 
ful candidate. Applications (15 copies) stat- 
ing date of birth, qualifications and experience, 
together with the names of three referees, 
should reach the Registrar, The University, 
Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars may 
be obtained) not later than May 21, 1955; 
candidates overseas may apply in the first in- 
stance by cable, naming three referees in the 
United Kingdom. 


UNIVERSITY College of Swansea. Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of Lec- 
turer in Psychology, with special reference to 
Social Psychology. The appointment will 
date from October 1, 1955. Initial Salary on 
the scale £650 £50 to £1,350 per annum 
according to qualifications and experience, 
F.S.S.U. benefits and family allowances. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained from the 
- Registrar, University College, Singleton Park, 
Swansea, to whom applications must be sent 
by April 30, 1955. 


FOREIGN | Service: Principal Instructor at — 
the Middle East Centre for Arab Studies. 
Applications are invited for this post at 
Shemlan, Lebanon. The Centre, which is 
under the aegis of H.M. Foreign Office, 
trains members of the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth Forei; Services and com- 
mercial organisations for service in the Arab 
countries of the Middle East. Applicants 
must have at least a second-class honours 
degree, preferably in Oriental Studies or 
History, and a good knowledge of modern 
Arabic and of Arab countries, Experience, 
of teaching adults is desirable. Salary (sub- 
ject to -K. income tax) is on the «scale 
£695 to £855 (men) and £665 to £750 
(women) and a foreign allowance (non-tax- 
able) (which varies according to the cost of 
living in the Lebanon) is also payable. The 
allowance is higher fora married instructor, 
and takes account of dependent children up 
to the age of 18 years. Free furnished 
accommodation is provided, Further parti- 
culars and application forms may be obtained 
from the Personnel Department, Foreign 
Office, 8 Carlton House Terrace, S.W.1. 
Closing date for receipt of application forms 
April 30, 1955.. 


OVERNMENT of the Union of South 

Africa. Department of the Interior. 1. 
Applications are invited from suitably quali- 
fied persons for appointment under contract 
for three years, renewable for a further period, 
to the Public Service of the Union of South 
Africa for the posts of: 2. Assistant Profes- 
sional Officer: Salary scale: £450 x 30—540 
x 48—780 (temporary minimum £480 per 
annum). In addition to the above married 
persons will be paid a Cost of Living Allow- 
ance of £234 per annum. 3. Minimum quali- 
fication required: Applicants must be under 
30 and must have a University degree or dip- 
Joma equivalent to a South African University 
degree with advanced courses in mathematics, 
economy and accounting. Candidates with 
Masters’ Degree will start on £510 per annum 
notch and candidates with Masters’ Degree 
plus doctorate will start at the £540 per 
annum notch, Previous experience will be 
considered in fixing commencing salary. 4. 
Successful applicants will be employed on 
general duties relating to Statistics, finance, 
accounting, industrial economy, political 
economy, traffic, etc. 5. Conditions of Em- 
ployment will in the first place be governed 
by the terms of the Contract and the Public 
Service, Regulations. Successful applicants 
will be required to acquire within a reasonable 
time a knowledge of the Afrikaans language. 
6. Transport Expenses from place of resi- 
dence to place of employment (3rd class rail 
in United Kingdom, tourist, cabin or cheapest 
first-class‘ boat to South Africa, whichever is 
available, and Ist class rail in South Africa) 
including excess baggage to a maximum of 
150lb. per adult and 75lb. per child, and 
similar return passage on satisfactory com- 
pletion of Contract, will be paid by the 
Union Government. 7. Applications in writ- 
ing giving full details of qualifications and 
previous experience should be addressed ‘to 
Room 102, South Africa House, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2, not later than 
May 7, 1955. 


XFORD University Tutorial Classes Com- 

mittee invite applications for a Tutor to 
develop education for trade unionists. The 
duties include some teaching, preparation of 
material and advising on courses for trade 
unionists. Candidates must have experience 
of adult education and a good University 
Honours Degree. Salary in range £700- 
£1,050. Particulars and application form 
from Tutorial Classes Committee, Rewley 
House, Wellington Square, Oxford. Closing 
date: May 7. 


ITY of Bath Education Committee. Bath 
Academy of Art, Corsham Court, Wilt- 
shire. Principal: Clifford Ellis. Applications 
are invited for the post of Lecturer in Art 
in General Education. Salary according to 
Pelham Scale. Candidates ‘should be highly 
qualified in the Visual Arts (if women, in 
weaving and needlework), and should have 
had teaching’ experience in secondary schools. 
Further particulars and application forms may 
be obtained from the Principal, Bath Academy 
of Art, Corsham Court, Wiltshire. H. W. 
Brand, Director of Education, Education De- 
partment, Guildhall, Bath. 


NEWBATILE Abbey College. Applica- 

tions are invited for the post of Warden 
of the above College, which is the only resi- 
dential Adult Education College in Scotland, 
and is situated at Eskbank, 7 miles from 
Edinburgh. An important part of the duties 
of the Warden will be to develop long-term 
courses and organise throughout the~ year 
regular short-term courses; and to make the 
work of the College more widely known by 
personal contact. He should also be pre- 
pared to take some part in teaching. It is 
essential that applicants should have some 
experience of adult education work. The 
salary for the post is £1,250 and there is a 
pensions scheme. Free residential quarters 
are provided within the College. The suc- 
cessful candidate would’ be expected’to take 
up duty as early as possible but not later 
than October 1, 1955...The appointment in 
the first instance is for a period of three 
years, Conditions of appointment and forms 
of application may..be obtained from Mr. 
T. M._Jinkins, W.S., 20 Castle St., Edin- 
burgh, ‘Clerk to the Governors. 


W ANTED immediately, two business men 
(Y experienced in Export business and 
PAachine industry. German essential, Spanish 


e/jvantage, Box 6118. 


‘Bristol and London. 
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posts are divided between following main 
groups and. subjects (a) Mathematical and 
Physical Sciences, (b) Chemistry and Metal- 
lurgy, (c) Biological Sciences, (d) Engineering 
subjects and (e) Miscellaneous (including e.g. 
Geology, Library and Technical Information 
Services), Age limits: For Experimental 
Officers, at least 26 and under 31 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955; for Assistant -Experimental 
Officers at least 18 and under 28 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. Extension for regular service 
in H.M. Forces. Candidates aged 31 or oyer 
with specialised experience for Experimental 
Officer posts may be admitted. andidates 
must have at least one of a number of speci- 


fied qualifications. Examples are Higher 
School Certificate, General Certificate of 
Education, Scottish Leaving _ Certificate, 


Scottish Universities Preliminary. Examination, 
Northern Ireland Senior Certificate (all in 
appropriate subjects and at appropriate 
levels), Higher National Certificate, Univer- 
sity degree. Candidates taking their examin- 
ations in 1955 may be admitted. Candidates 
without such qualifications may be admitted 
exceptionally on evidence of suitable experi- 
ence.. In general a higher standard of qualifi- 
cation will be looked for in the older 
candidates than in the younger ones. Salary 
(London):—Experimental Officer — £750— 
£920. (men); £650—£790 (women). Assistant 
Experimental Officer £302 (at age 18) to 
£670 (men), £570 (women). Starting pay up 
to £545 (men) or £512 (women) at 26. Some- 
what lower outside London. Promotion pros- 


pects. Further particulars from Civil Service 
Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 
$94-95/55. * 
METEOROLOGICAL Office, Scientific 
Officers. The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners invit2 applications for permanent 


posts. Applications will be accepted up to 
May 31, but early application is advised. The 
duties include research in atmospheric physics, 
covering the study of cloud structure, synoptic 
and dynamical meteorology, large and small 
scale diffusion and turbulence, climatology, 
and development of instruments. There is a 
limited number of posts for forecasting work 
at the more important centres. Successful 
candidates will be given a course in meteor- 
ology before being assigned te a research or 
forecasting establishment for further training 
and experience. In scme instances candidates 
with national service obligations can be com- 
missioned in the R.A.F. for forecasting duties 
at R.A.F. stations. Further information may 
be obtained from the Director, Meteorological 
Office (M.O.19), Air Ministry, Kingsway, 
London, W.C,2. Candidates must be between 
21 end 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for per- 
manent members of the Experimental Officer 
class) with a First- or Second-Class Honours 
degree preferably in physics or mathematics. 
Salaries £492-£885 (London rates for men; 
somewhat lower for women and in the 
provinces). Opportunities for promotion to 
Senior Scientific Officer (£1,010-£1,185), and 
higher posts. Application forms from Civil 
Service Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 
Old Burlington St., London, W.1, quoting 
No. 852/55. (Met.) 


RGANISATION and Methods. British 
European Airways require a Senior 
Methods Officer to study and develop office 
methods, accounting procedures and paper 
work systems throughout B.E.A. This is a 


new and progressive appointment offering - 


wide scope for ability. Applicants should 
have a University Degree or an appropriate 
professional qualification, and the capacity to 
deal with people at all levels. Knowledge of 
office machines, including punched card 
equipment, and good experience of methods 
study techniques essential. Starting salary 
within the range £1,075-£1,375 per annum.. 
Pension scheme. Air travel concessions. De- 
tails of qualifications and experience to Chief 
Personnel Officer, B.E.A., Keyline House, 
Ruislip, Middlesex, quoting reference A.15. 


"THE, London County Council invites appli- 

cations from holders of the Certificate of 
the Institute of Hospital Almoners or Social 
Science Certificate of a recognised School of 
Sociology who have practical experience in 
social work for appointment as Local Tuber- 
culosis Care Organiser at the Islington Chest 
Clinic, St. Mary Islington Hospital, High- 
gate Hill, N.19. Salary scale £510 (at 24 years 
of age or with three years’ approved experi- 
ence) to £637 10s. Duties include medico- 
social and’ secretarial work arising from activi- 


ties of the Local Tuberculosis Care Commit- 


tee. Further particulars and application form 
obtainable from the Divisional Medical 


Officer, Division 3, 53 Clerkenwell Rd., E.C.1, 


returnable by April 28. (430). " 
FAMILY Service Units has vacancies for 
_ Social caseworkers. 

resident. Men and women, Salary accord 
ing to qualifications and experience, Traini 

provided. Units at present operating in 
Liverpool, dharr 
Bradford, 


York, Leicester, Bi 


Resident and non- | 


Manchester,. Salford, ~ 1am, | 


quent intervals. The Scientific posts 

wide range of scientific research and d 
ment in most of the major fields of 
mental and applied science. In biol 

subjects the number of vacancies is s 

individual vacancies exist for candidates ° 
have specialised in palaeobotany, foraminif 
malacology and lichenology. Candidates n 
have obtained a university degree with fi 
or second-class honours in an appropr 
scientific subject (including engineering) 0: 
Mathematics, or an equivalent qualificat 
or possess high professional attainments. C 
didates for Senior Scientific Officer posts n 
in addition have had at least three years’ 

graduate or other approved experience, 

didates taking their degrees in 1955 may al 
before the result of their degree examin 
‘is known. Age Limits: Senior Scien 
Officers, between 26 and 31, but, spec 
suitable candidates under 26 may be admit 
For Scientific Officers between 21 and 
during 1955 (up to 31 for permanent mem 
of the Experimental Officer class). Sa 
(London) Senior. Scientific Officers: (n 
£1,010-£1,185; (women) £875-£1,060. Sc 
tific Officers, (men) £492-£885; (won 
£492-£780. Somewhat lower rates _in 

provinces. Further particulars from Civil 

vice Commission, Scientific Branch, 30 


Burlington St., London, W.1, quoting 
S.53/55 for Senior Scientific cers 
S.52/55 for Scientific Officers. Royal N 


has a vacancy to be filled as Scientific OF 
or Senior Scientific Officer according to qi 
fications and experience. Candidates r 
have first- or second-class honours degrec 
Metallurgy, or in Physics and Chemistr 
with metallurgical experience. The ger 
qualifications and conditions are as set 

in the main advertisement above. Candid 
for this post should quote $.4424/53/55 

the closing date for applns. is April 30, 1° 


B2¢. requires Television Drama Orgar 
to be responsible to Head of Televi 
Drama for business and programme adr 
istrative matters connected with departme 
output. Duties include contact with |! 
ducers on everyday finance and preduc 
facility problems, supervision of finar 
cost of individual programmes, co-ordinga 
film sequence, studio rehearsal, transmis: 
design and wardrobe requirements. Qu: 
cations experience of administration 
knowledge of legitimate theatre, aptitude 
detail and for sympathetic handling of s 
ability to interpret and implement reg 
tions and policy directives. Salary £1 
rising by 5 annual increments to £1,465 
maximum. Requests for application fc 
(enclosing addressed envelope and gquc 
reference 815 N. Stm.) should reach App< 
ments Officer, B.B.C., Broadcasting Ho 
London, W.1., within 5 days. 


.B.C. requires temporary, full and 4 

time Holiday Relief Programme A) 
tants in Swedish, Finnish, Norwegian 
Danish Sections. Candidates must have ° 
general knowledge and interest in cur 
affairs, thorough knowledge of lang: 
offered (as mother tongue) and of Eng 
ability to translate from English into , 
language, to read fluently at microphone: 
write original material and to type. — Ex), 
ence in journalism an advantage.. Salar: 
rate of £645 p.a. Requests for applic: 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
quoting reference 818, . _Stm.) shi 
reach Appointments Officer, B.B.C., Br 
casting House, London, W.1, within 5 « 


BC. requires Producer of talks and 
cussions of interest to women, wu» 
direction of Editor, Woman’s Hour (Sc 
broadcasting). Essential qualifications 
lively at EY, (preferably University train 
keen interest in human nature and in 


“733 ~N.Stm.) . 
Appointments Officer, B.B.C., Broadca 
House, London, W.1, within 5 days. 


SYCHOLOGIST: McCann-Erickson 


vertising Limited, in the process 
further expanding their Research Departr 
have a vacancy for another psychologist — 
or woman), Applicants. should posse: 
least a good 2nd class Honours degre» 


_ psychology, and have had some experien. 


post-graduate research or other work ir 
*social and/or Clinical fields. The suce 
candidate will be concerned largely, th” 
not exclusively, with research into cons 
attitudes and motives bearing on adve 
and marketing problems; evidence of a 
to design, adapt, and utilise psycho! 
cedures for such purposes will th 
regarded as an important qualificati ot 
cl 


Advertising Limited, B 
caster Place, W.C.2. 


